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Popular Books—For Summer Reading 





Snow on the Headlight. 


A Story of the Great Burlington Strike. By Cy Warman. 12me, Cloth, $1.2! 

“ Books by Cy Warman are always appreciated by a large circle of attentive readers, who enjoy his forceful style and original line of work.” 
— Albany Times-Union. 

“Told with all the freshness and vividness of an eye-witness.""—Philadelphia Call. 

“Cy Warman is the story-teller of the calling of railroading."’—-Chicago Times-Herald. 


Idylls of the Sea. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, author of ‘‘ The Cruise of the Cachalot,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
“ It is a delightful and stimulating book that will hold the attention of every lover of the sea.""— Brooklyn Eagle. 
* It is not to be wondered at that Mr. Kipling wrote to this author, ‘It’s a new world that you have opened the door to." Chicago Tribune 


A Double Thread. 


By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, author of ‘‘Concerning Isabel Carnaby,” ete. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“*Even more gay, clever, and bright than ‘Concerning Isabel Carnaby.’ The characters are created by one who evidently knows all the vari 
ations of human nature, and who is as shrewd as she is keenly observant.’’—Boston Herald, 


The Mormon Prophet. 


By Lity DovuGALL, author of ** The Mermaid,” ‘‘ The Madonna of a Day,” and ‘‘The Zeit-Geist.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
“A striking story. . . . Immensely interesting and diverting, and as a romance it certainly has a unique power.” — Boston Herald 


A Duet, with an Occasional Chorus. 


By A. Conan DOYLE, author of ‘‘ Uncle Bernac,” ‘‘ Brigadier Gerard,” ‘‘ Rodney Stone,” etc. Uniform with other books by 
Dr. Doyle. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. . 


‘“‘Charming is the one werd to describe this volume adequately. Dy. Doyle’s crisp style and his rare wit and refined humor, utilized with 
cheerful art that is perfect of its kind, fill these chapters with joy and gladness for the reader.""— Philadelphia Press. 


A Herald of the West. 


A ee of 1811—1815. By J. A. ALTSHELER, author of ‘* A Soldier of Manhattan” and ‘‘The Sun of Saratoga.” 12mo. Cloth, 


“A portion of our history that has not before been successfully embodied in fiction. . . . Extremely well written, condensed, vivid, pic- 
turesque, and there is continual action. . . . A rattling good story, and unrivalled in fiction for its presentation of the American feeling toward 


England during our second conflict.”"— Boston Herald. 
e 
Windyhaugh. 


A Novel. By Granam TRAVERS, author of ‘‘Mona Maclean, Medical Student,” ‘-Fellow Travellers,” ete. 12mo0. Cloth, $1.50. 

‘*The author draws her characters with the clever strokes of the successful artist, and the life of her heroine is, in and of Itself, so immensely 
interesting that the story never for u moment palls. . . . Aside from its moral and intellectual’charm, ‘ Windyhaugh’ is brightly written, and has 
that keen sense of enjoyment which belongs to any genuine delineation of life.""—Boston Herald. 





APPLETONS’ GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Kept fresh and accurate by frequent revision. 
Appletons’ General Guide to the United States. 


Morocco, $2.50. (Part I., separately, cloth, 75 cents. Part I[., cloth, 75 cents ) 


Appletons’ Guide-Book to Alaska. Appletons’ Canadian Guide-Book. 


By Miss E. R. Scrpmore. Flexible cloth, $1 00. By Caarzes G. D. Roperts. Flexible cloth, $1.00, 








These books are for sale by all booksellers, or they will be sent by mail on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $1.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
Address-Label of each paper, the change of which 
to a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remit- 
tance. No uther receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express order, 
or Postal Order, payable to ‘Publisher of the Na- 
tion.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given, 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. - 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 1, 
lines to the inch. 

‘Twenty per cent, advance for choice of page or 
top of column, Cuts are not inserted on the first 
page. 

A column, $9 each insertion; with choice of 
page, $2h. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every re- 
apect, 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 





DISCOUNTS. 
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The NATION ia sent free to those who advertise 
in it as long as advertisement continues, 


*,* Copies of the Nation may be procured in 
Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, and in 
London of B. F, Stevens, 7 Trafalgar Square, Ame- 
rican Newspaper Agency, 15 King William Street, 
Strand, W. C. 

London agent for advertisements, H. A. Delille, 
Langham Hotel. ’ 











k:ducational. 


CaLiFornta, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 


(4k440K0 UGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mrs. GrorGeE A. CaswELL. Principal. 





CANADA, P. LA nnoxville. 
Bese S COLLEGE SCHOOL. (Es- 
tablished 1842 h Church School for Boys on lines 
of eatin Public Be ools. Specially adap for sons 
of English r n America. Bathing, cricket, and 
peaishy Jon gat pwd Dy Best New York references. 
$280 H. J. H. Perry, M.A.. Headmaster 








DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
WE MISSES HEBB’S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepared for College. 





DISTRICT OF C7 a (Chevy Chase P. O., Md.). 
HEV Y CHAS. 
french and Soden School for oe pate of 
Washington. French ‘ne e eagee eof the h 
Mil ULIGNY, Principe 
Miss’ C. PETTIGREW, Asst. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 1500-4 Title and Trust Building. 
VIICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Law DEPARTMENT OF LAKE ForEST UNIVERSITY. 
Three-year course leading to degree LL.B, he further 
information address the Secretary. E E. BARRETT. 


MARYLAND, . Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
_« School for Girls.—87th year will begin September 

28, 189y. Mrs. H. P. Leresvre, Principal. 
Miss E. D. Hunriey, Associate Principal. 

MARYLAND, Catonsville. ¥ 

7. TIMOTHY'S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
xJ opens Sept 21, 1899. Prepares for College. Heads 
of School, Miss M. C. CARTER. liss S. R. Carti ER. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY pee School, 


Address the Dean, 
SaMvEL C. BENNETT. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 66 Marlborough St. 
{; LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Boarding and Day School. Certificate accepted by 
Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 
8. Arice BRown and AMELIA L. Owen Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Danvers rs. 
TLLARDHALL SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Twelfth year. Mrs. 8. M. D. MBEBRILL, Principal. 


MAssacnusEtrs, Duxbury 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL. —Prepares 
for Scientific School, College, or Business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Flementary: classes for ite me 
Home and outdoor life Kwapp, 8.B 


Educational. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 


APS oe COMEG Ys". “AND. MISS BELLS 


AND DAY SCHOO 
RLS. 


Will reopen October 2, 1899. 
Students prepared for college. 





es RuopeE IsLanp, Providence. 
FrRIENDS SCHOOL 
Founded in 1784. Excellent 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 
home. Students from 18 States. All oes. 
a work in English, Science, ics, Music, 


id . 
Address AveusTInE Jones, LL.B. 





ReIN1A, Richm 
CABE'S (DA. Y ‘AND BOARDING) 
ersity piper 


Univ The thirty-fifth annual ses- 
goa of this eehaes ig BSS I - ee “1808. 
oro} re on for Un very 
Harvart dS PMit emies. 


: ben meng — cad “i the 
tending Ba gineer! "fteed. For Ld 4 
vs ORDON McCaBE. Heat Mae fe 





Virermta, Richmond 


NIVERSITY ‘COLLEGE OF MEDI- 


100 per cent. made by oe abeaies this summer be- 
= 6 eesiy he mood Examinia ng Boards. 
or 


Catalo 
Br J. ALLISON Hopess, Procter. 


JSS ANABLE'S Boardin ng and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Cirealar ¢a 
application. Opens Sept. 28. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING. AND PAINTING. 
S, BOSTON, M 


MUSEUM OF FINE 








oo Year Opens phe B 2. 1399. 
Instructors—E. C. TARBELL, F. aA 
BENSON, PHILIP HALE, Dra rawing an 
Pain B. L. PRATT, elling; 


A 
ONE, Decorative Design; 
W. EMERSON, Anatomy; A. K. 
Galleries, ‘Pal reign Scholarship tor 
alleries. ge Fo olars ‘or 
en and Women. Helen finunbicn Scholar- 
holarships. Six Ml ees in mo- 

oer 4 circulars and terms 
MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD. Manager. 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Miss Firorence Baipwiy, Principal. Within eight 
ears more than ninety pupils have entered Bryn 
a" College from this school. Diploma given in 
General and College-Preparatory urses. 

yn fire-proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful 


RS. wi. e 











MASSACHUSETTS, East Hampton. 
ILLISTON SEMINARY Prepares 
boys for any college or scientific school. Library. 
Enyeteel. chemical), biological laboratories; ry 
etc. New athletic field with \4-mile track. 
tember, 1899. JosePH H. SawYER, M.A., Principal. 





Mrssourt, St. Louis. 39th Year. 22 Professors. 
OREST PARK UNIVERSITY FOR 
Women. ee na ay Course. oo of 
Music, E. R. cree irector; robty Fellows, J 
Parisi, Violin. Pi ore Elocution, Art. Board 
tuition, $265 to ss 80. dress for Catal logue, 
Mrs. ANNA SNEED CarrRns, President. 


New JERSEY, Bridgeton. 

EST ¥ERSE Y ACADEMY. 

Prepares pore ~— _— or Business. A Chris- 
tian Home Hew School. ul grounds; steam heat; 
ee. The heaith go of New Jersey. Our 


oys uniformly do w 
Paar ie W. Lyon. A.M., Principal. 


New York Or POERIA ights, 160 Joralemon St. 
HE KATHERINE L. MALTBY 
Home and School. a of Coemane and Special Stu- 

dents and Young Ladies wishing to d the wiater | 

the enjoyment of the Art and Musical advantages of 

New York City. Eleventh year. 











Onto, Cincinnati. 
ISS ARMSTRONG'S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit- 
ed. Circulars sent on application. 
Onto, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills, 944-946-048 Morris St. 
DEN PARK SCHOOL.—BOARDING 
and Day School for Girls. Primary, Preparatory, 
Collegiate Departments. Higher course in the Lan- 
guages, Music, and art. 1 see Wie 
Mises Mary F. SMITH, { Prinetpals. 
OrngGon, Portland, 
7. HELEN'S HALL.—A Boarding and 
Day School for Giris; will reopen Sept. 15. For cir- 
culars address Miss KLgaNnor Teppetts, Ph.D, 6 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chestnut Hill. 
'HESTNUT HILL ACADEMY. : 
A Boarding School for Boys. Illustrated Cata- 
logues on application, 
James L. Patterson. Head-master, 














PENNSYLVANIA, M 
SOIA aoe Y arc 8 YS AND 
oung Men ear, cal, petentine, 
ih, 8 nd rset 
for caf nt table. Brginea, © Gara atlon. w. ruse, 
A 





gr ds. For circular. address the Secretary. aes 





Dr. Holbrook’s School 


will reopen Wednesday, September 27, 6 P. M. 
ze agape onaias and Columbia examinations held at the 
Sine Srna, New York. 


. 





ACADEMIC CLASSES its. 


A Bossfing and gent Dee oe Sapo. Bin = ee remit, and 
advances h, Vas- 
Wellesley, yan Mt. Holyoke beep oid Military, jor. 


10th 
a a 
SALEM, MASS., 2 Chestnut Street. 


MISS A. C. DRAPER'S SCHOOL. 


unior, Classical, and General Courses. The Princi 
wht pave afew girls as members of her family. Re! 
tages of its M 





Boston, make it an ideal place for education. 


FORESTRY SCHOOL, 
At Biltmore, N. C. 
For circular and range wd : ae 


Forester to the Biltmore Estate. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY. 


LOCUST VALLEY, N. Y. 
Thoro education and guarded moral training. 


8 Oy atone oe eer WILLITS. Bec’y, round 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Bellows 


reopen their Boarding and Day School for Girls at 
ne oon Street, Boston, October 4, 1899. Certificate 
of Principals admits to Smith and Wellesley Colleges. 


Pensionnat Francais of Vermont Aca- 
demy and Training School 


FOR TEACHERS Bd EEG aoa Mee ie 














Saxton's ies. caus 





Sie: 
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Educational. 


LASELL SEMINARY FOR 


YOUNG WOMEN, 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Finely equipped with Studio, Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming Tank, Scientific Cooking Rooms and Labora- 
tory; possessing all the comforts and elegancies of 
a first-class home, with a beautiful dining-room, 
superior table and service; situated in one of the 
most delightful suburbs of Boston, within easy 
access to the best concerts, lectures, and other 
advantages of a large and refined city; employing 
a large and competent board of instructors. 

Send early for catalogue. Students are now re- 
gistering for next fall. Choice of room is in the 
order of application. Address 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


THE H. THANE MILLER 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


(Mt. Auburn Institute. Established 1856.) 

School of Language, Literature, History, and Art. 
Three courses leading to graduation with diploma. Col- 
ege pesparatien. Elective courses of study. Teachers 
all col uates. Preparation for foreign travel. 
Family fim im ted in namber. 

Ad Mrs. H. THANE MILLER, 
Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati, 0. 


Crinity College. 


Forty-fifth year opens September 6th. 
Largest endowment of any College in the 
South. Superior climate. Send for Cata- 
logue to PRESIDENT KILGO, 

Durbam, N. C. 


The Detroit School for Boys 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Tenth Year begins Sept. 20th. A Home and Day 
School with Primary, Intermediate, and Coll ty Pre- 
peer ceperenenee. Full provision for glish, 

odern Languag Classics, Sciences, Music, Ma- 
nual Training, Pagal Training. Receives boys 
between t and 18 years, Announcement 
on sac Be + ~4 














OBERLIN, OHIO. 
Kindergarten Training School. 
Two years’ course. Special facilities for Post- 
gracias | work, Lectures in re pany : OB Ornitholo- 
rof 


ge Isarte, Music, and A essors of 
lin Colle; Free use of college library. Send 


for catalog. ddress 
B. EMELINE MONTGOMERY, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


CONCORD SCHOOL. 


**One of the most yt e; ratory achools tn New 

Ergiand.”—Wwm. T. Harris, FC Com’r of Education. 
A Home as well as a School for ee training of Ameri- 
«an boys. Tenth year be; oy Se ne . To secure places, 
early application should 
JA MES 8. GARLAND, Principal. 


s e 

The American Institute of Phrenology, 
President, Mrs. CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELL, 
incorporated under the State of New York gow. 
opens its next session on September 5th of th 
tes (1899). For pects us send (free on applica- 
on” 2 the SECRET! RY, care “. Fowler & Wells 
27 East 2ist Street, New ¥ 


ALLEN josie 
West Newton English and Classical School. 


Family and Homey School for both Sexes. (47th year.) 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 











NEW YORK Ste — 1 Hs - 


New * 
LAW SCHOOL (y¥ick City. lof Insteannen. 
LL.B. in two for ber 


s 3 pr sod 7 bet years, High stand- 
end for Catalogu GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 
s e 
Yale Divinity School. 
A free education in ‘wag a in a great univer- 
sity. For e, etc gd 
Prof. B. W. BACO ew Haven, Conn. 
po yen Miltary Pere og WN 
Hon. cat A Live teach claenes, 
e Rt. Rev, Wm. Lawrence, 
eadmaster; JOS eorenes LP, SHAW, AM. 


sea aaa ok School for Girls. 
7a-84 Hooker Avenue, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


For etoetiow, abaions ¢ tego gt Principal. 














Edvicudiiiial 


Royal Victoria Colleee 


(McGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL). 


This residential college for women-students of 
McGill University will be opened on lith Septem- 
ber next. For terms, etc., apply to the Secretary, 
McGill College, Montreal. 


Massac HUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


AUsTIN SCHOLARSHIPS FOR TEACHERS. 


Eight Scholarships, each with an annual value 
of $250, to be awarded for one year to superin- 
tendents of schools, and to teachers in secondary 
schools and in onege. who have been recently in 
service and intend return to service. For full 
faformation and for application blanks apply to 
the Corresponding Secretary, 2 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Yew York 
University. 


Comprehends six Schools. 
The LAW School (with 
Day and Evening Class- 
es). Medical College. 
Graduate School, Peda- 
gogy, APPLIED SCI- 
ENCE and UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE. For circulars address the Registrar. 
Washington Square, New York C ity. 








ABBOT ACADEMY For Young Ladies, 
Andover, Mass. ee 
Begins its 7ist aE. September 14, 1809, ‘offering 
three Seminary Courses of Studies, and a College- 
fitting Course. Address Miss Emity A. MEANs, 
Principal. For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 





MONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEM } 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Preparation for the best colleges, acientific schools, gor 
ernment academies, or business. Especially cordiai re 
lations with Princeton, 

JOHN G. MAC VICAR, Head Master. 


~ Rogers Hall School 


For wos Certificate admits to College. Apply 
to Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL Lowell. Mass. 


Miss GIBSON’S FAMILY and DAY SCHOOL 


for Girls, 2037 DeLancey Place, Phila., Pa. 28th year. 
Fall term begins Sept. 28, 99. C olege Preparatory. 








BOYS CARED FOR. —~MORAL, MENTAL, 
eee Physical advan- 

tages not secured elsewhere. Circula 

JUHN H. WALSH, Great Beariagten, Mass. 


pete - 
ae 
—s 


Educational 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 44 St. Botolph St. 


The Allen Gymnasium 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS. 


Definite Pregressions for symmetry in develop 
ment The resalt of twenty-one years of | t 
and study Two-year Course in Anat iy and Phy 
siology, in theory and practical work ‘ ms 
on application MARY |} ALLEN 
BLACK HALL SCHOOL & ‘eoar'eg =! 

>. boys Prepares f 
any college or for business yg im, athlet 


ete, 24th year begios In Septem be 
Caas. G. Bartierr, M.A, Prin. Black Hall, ¢ 


Teachers, etc. 
IBRARIAN.—FOUR YEARS’ EX 


« perience in one of largest American libraries—will 
act as assistant or take charge of town or college libra 
ry. References as to scholarship and efficiency fur 
nished on application to A. K.G _ care of the Nation 


TOUR YEARS' ACADEMICAL 


Course, preparatory to Yale, Vassar, ete., reduced 
to leas than one year by private instruction 
Pamphilet free Rev. Wau. Wenner, 
Believilie, Ll 





Ee NGLISH Composition.— Teachers, Clergy 

4 men, Writers, Clubwomen. Systematte course by 
| mail. Harvard method. Free trial. Certificate given 
’ MSS. criticised. Ws. H, Hawkins, Cambridge, Mase 

' 


"| Gees W. STONE, Tutor for Har 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston 


School Agenctes. 
WE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Everert ©. Fisk & Co., Proprietors 
4 Ashburton Place, Roston. 1505 Pa. 4ve., Washington 
156 Fifth Ave., New Lork. 4i4 Cent. Bag, Minneapolis 
730 Cooper Bdg , Denver 525 Stimae'n bk, Los \ngeles 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 825 M’ket St.,.San Franctaco 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGE. NCY, 


24 State St., Albany, N. ¥.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. HARLAN P, Frencn, Manager 


CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS' 
AGEN( Oldest and best known In the U. 8, 
Ratablished 1855 SE. 14th 8t., N.Y 





Carteret School, Short Hills, N. J. 


Preparation for any College. 
Private Coaching when needed. 
A course to suit each ease need. 
Constant, persona 


For information and Year-Book address 


influence of headmaster. 


Physical Training and Military Drill. 
Gymnasium, Laboratory, Casino, 
Tennis, Tetherball, Golf 
References required from all pupils. 


ALFRED COLBURN ARNOLD, Headmaster. _ 





Che Spectator. 


The Proprietors who in 1861 purchased the Spectator have since that date conducted It themselves. They are 
therefore e camped from many influences which press severely on the inde ¥ ndence of journalism. and have from 
t 


the first made 
tions, irrespective, not only of opposition from without, 


their chief object to say out what they believe to be trat 


1 in theology, politics, and soctal ques 
but of the opinion of thelr own supporte re. Their object 


is to reflect the opinion of cult vated Liberals; but in the matter of the American War they fought againet the 
mass of the very class they are trying | to represent, and were finally acknowledged by them to have been in the right 


The news o the current wee 
without missing the life or import of the events, 


is compressed into an animated narrative, which the laziest or buslest may read, 


The Spectator contains a list of all Books published during the week (not under one shitting to price e), with the 
names of the publishers and the prices attached, a feature which will greatly increase ite value to booksellers, 


librarians, literary institutions, and private gentlemen. 


The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at Messrs. Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington St . Boston, 
Mass.; The International News Co., 83 and 5 Duane St , New York; Messrs Sroatane’ 8, Union Square, 


New York; The Subscri 


ption News Co., 47 Dey St.. 


New York, and 77 Clark St., Chie ago, and The 


Harold A. Wilson Co., Ltd., 35 King St., West Toronto, C ‘anada, where single copies can be obtained, 


and subscriptions are received. 


SUBSCRIPTION, Payasue tx Apvance, $7.50 A YEAR. 
steele ce alddgsd 1 bide xan Street, Strand, London, England. 


| SOUND-DEADENING in FLOORS and PARTITIONS 


Every one who has suffered the annoyances and embarrassments of buildings in 


He lined the floors with 


which every sound is heard from one room to another will appreciate Rudyard Kipling’s 
relief at curing the trouble in his house, through which ‘‘every sound rang like a gong. 


Cabot’s Sheathing and Deafening ‘‘Quilt,”’ 
and now says, ‘‘I have found it invaluable as a deadener of noise.” 
Sample and circulars sent on appiication. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 79 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents at all Central Points. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 





WENTWORTH’S PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 


Revised. By G. A. WentwortH. Half miorocco. 466 pages. $1.25. 


WENTWORTH’S PLANE GEOMETRY 
Revised. By G. A. Wentworts. Half morocco. 256 pages. 75 cents. 


WENTWORTH’S SOLID GEOMETRY 


Revised. By G. A. WentwortH. Half morocco. 210 pages. 75 cents. 


-DAVIS’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Wiuu1aM M. Davis, Professor of Physical Geography in Harvard Uni- 
versity, assisted by WitL1am H, Snyper, Master in Science in Worcester 
Academy. 428 pages. Illustrated. $1.25. 
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The Week. j 


The Republicans of Iowa, in their 
State Convention on Wednesday of last 
week, pronounced an encomium on the 
Gold Democrats. “As Republicans,” 
they said, “we make recognition of the 
loyalty and exalted patriotism of the 
Sound-Money Vemocrats, and men of all 
parties, who put aside partisanship in 
order to maintain the good faith of the 
nation, and, in resistance to the Chicago 
platform and its candidate, to secure the 
welfare of the people.” Signs are not 
wanting in other quarters that the atti- 
tude of the Democrats who supported 
Palmer and Buckner in 1896, and of 
those who voted directly for McKinley 
in order to make their votes “count 
double” against Bryan, is becoming a 
matter of much interest among the Re- 
publicans. In proportion as the latter 
grow uneasy respecting their position on 
expansion and the war in the Philip- 
pines, they are inclined to fall back on 
the Gold Standard and make that issue 
once more the chief stone of the corner. 
On the other hand, the Bryanites, think- 
ing that they see victory within reach 
on other issues than that of “16 to 1,” 
are taking steps to win the Gold Demo- 
crats back to their old allegiance. 








Fortunately for such an effort, as re- 
gards domestic policy, the things which 
the McKinley Administration is most 
concerned about have been those most 
calculated to offend its Democratic and 
independent allies. It passed a most 
offensive tariff bill, the details of which 
gave rise to the suspicion that it was 
part of a preélection bargain for which 
cash had been paid into the campaign 
fund. In the interest of spoilsmen, it 
reversed the policy of civil-service re- 
form—in defiance and contradiction of 
its own national platform—a_ policy 
which had received the sanction and 
support of every other Administration, 
Republican or Democratic, for fifteen 
years. Moreover, as regards the one 
issue which led the Gold Democrats and 
the Independents to give their aid to 
the Republicans directly or indirectly 
(the establishment of the gold stan- 
dard), they have as yet done nothing, 
and it is still uncertain what they will do 
if anything. It is true that they have 
not hitherto had control of the Senate. 
They could not have passed any measure 
through that branch of Congress, but, in 
fact, they did not make any attempt to 
pass anything, not even the slight mea- 
sures looking to the maintenance of 
the gold standard which President Mc- 
Kinley himself recommended. They 
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gave no sign of interest in the subject 


until it dawned upon them a few 
months ago that they might want the 
votes of their gold allies next year, es- 
pecially since their policy of expansion 
and war against the Filipinos had not 
been an unmixed success. Added to 
these acts of omission and commission, 
which are sins in the eyes of nearly 
all of their allies of 1896, they are now 
talking of a new ship-subsidy bill, to 
enable another lot of rich men to get 
their hands into the public treasury. 
Such a measure would alone repel four- 
fifths of the Palmer and Buckner Demo- 
crats and of the Independents who sup- 
ported McKinley in 1896. 





The Iowa Republican platform dodg- 
es the whole question of civil-service 
reform and of the President’s action re- 
garding it. It does not commend Mr. 
McKinley’s “backward step,” as did the 
Kentucky Republican platform, but sim- 
ply ignores the subject, while holding 
him up in general terms as a pattern of 
wisdom and discretion. This was the 
easier in Iowa because the Republican 
politicians of that State have never pro- 
fessed much interest in the reform, and 
nothing was said about it in the resolu- 
tions adopted when Gov. Shaw was first 
nominated. The real struggle for the 
platform-makers will come in such 
States as Massachusetts, where hereto- 
fore there has been sincere support of 
the reform. In the convention of 1897, 
for instance, the Massachusetts Republi- 
cans congratulated the country upon the 
fact that “we see a Republican President, 
under severe pressure for place, not 
merely maintaining, but wisely extend- 
ing, the merit system in our civil ser- 
vice.” What shall be said in 1899, when 
the same President has yielded to this 
“pressure” and dealt a staggering blow 
at the merit system? The embarrass- 
ment of this situation is going to in- 
crease as the time for the Republican 
national convention of next year ap- 
proaches. Heretofore, ever since the ci- 
vil-service act of 1883 was passed, the 
Republican party has declared its belief 
in the reform, advocated the extension 
of its scope, “pointed with pride’ to the 
record of the party in championing the 
merit system, and “viewed with alarm” 
the prospect of intrusting it to the hos- 
tile hands of the Democrats. What is 
going to be done in 19007 It will be ri- 
diculous to promise support of the re- 
form and extension of its operations if 
the candidate for President shall be the 
man who has let down the bars in 1899. 
It will not do to endorse the backward 
step. It will be humiliating to ignore 
the question. 


Gen. Alger’s victorious home-coming 











must have made the air at Lake Cham- 
plain seem decidedly chillier to the Pre- 
sident. There was, of course, a good 
deal of the “favorite son” and “distin- 
guished citizen” in the enthusiasm at 
Detroit. This proud and jealous local 
sentiment is something that we in East- 
ern cities find it hard to comprehend. 
In the West, citizens of all parties and 
creeds will turn out to do honor to a fel- 
low-townsman who has won distinction 
of any kind—most of all, political dis- 
tinction. But while pride of locality un- 
doubtedly had much todo withthe demon- 
strations over Alger, resentment at Pre- 
sident McKinley’s subterranean way of 
getting rid of his Secretary of War, when 
he found it inconvenient any longer to 
carry him, was also clearly ablaze in all 
the proceedings. It was not only Gov. 
Pingree who spoke of the President's 
“insult to the State,” and of the “con- 
spiracy” to which he had lent himself. 
The Mayor of Detroit referred pointedly 
to the fact that the great outpouring 
of the people signified their “love of jus- 
tice and fair play.” Who had been guilty 
of injustice and underhand methods? 
Why, of course, the gentleman in the 
White House who had weakly yielded to 
“slander.” With all Michigan cheering 
Alger, and prominent Republicans send- 
ing checks to the reception committee 
as an expression of their “contempt for 
McKinley,” the bewildered sojourner at 
Lake Champlain must have asked where 
the political profit he expected to reap 
from dismissing Alger is coming in. 


One of the many faults in the ad- 
ministration of the War Department to 
which Mr. Alger made no reference in 
his public apologia, he quietly corrected 
on the very eve of his retirement. We 
refer to his rehabilitation of the Inspec- 
tor-General’s department. This had 
been all torn to pieces during the war. 
Though presided over by one of the 
most accomplished officers in the army, 
his functions and powers were so cur- 
tailed that his work was practically re- 
duced to a nullity. The testimony given 
before the War Investigating Commis- 
sion showed how this essential service— 
army inspection—had been broken down 
and ruined by Alger’s orders affecting 
it. To this fact were partly due the 
enormous scandals of the military camps 
and the transporis from Santiago. Now, 
Inspector-General Breckinridge has se- 
cured a restoration of the department to 
its old status and usefulness, with the 
distinct understanding, in addition, that 
army transports shall be subject to his 
inspection. It was gravely stated in the 
official bulletin announcing the change, 
that it was owing to “the exigencies of 
the war” that “certain duties” had been 
taken away from the Ingpector-General’s 
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department which were now given it 
again. This is an excuse which con- 
demns. When, if not during the exigen- 
cies of war, is the safeguard of rigid 
inspection most necessary ? 





Light is gradually dawning on the 
Tallulah lynching case. According to 
the latest information, Dr. Hodge, for 
assaulting whom five Italians were 
lynched by the inhabitants of the town, 
was able to walk home from the scene 
of the assault, and has not been good 
enough to die in consequence of his 
wounds. It is pretty well established, 
also, that three of the five men lynched 
were Italian subjects, and, therefore, en- 
titled to whatever protection the king- 
dom of Italy can give them. The pro- 
vocation to the lynching and the justifi- 
eation of it are supplied in a rather 
remarkable article in the Daily States, 
which is styled the “official journal of 
the city of New Orleans,” from which it 
appears that the doctor’s assailants 
ought to be thankful that they were not 
burned alive. The States not only de- 
fends the lynching, but defies the federal 
Government, and tells Italy to “go to 
hell.” The language it employs must 
raise the inquiry in all civilized com- 
munities, what kind of catastrophe a 
State or community which tolerates such 
ideas, expressed in such brutal terms, is 
rushing forward to. 





That Gov. Candler of Georgia can ex- 
press sound ideas on the subject of 
lynching was shown early last week, 
when he issued an appeal to the people 
of the State, declaring that they ‘‘must 
away with the mob; must reénthrone 
the law.”’ In this proclamation he urged 
all officers of the State to do their duty 
in bringing to justice violators of the 
law, ‘“‘whether it be the negro who com- 
mits rape, or the white man who kills 
him for his crime”; all lawyers to exert 
their influence in discountenancing mob 
rule, and aiding the courts in bringing 
accused parties to speedy trial; and all 
good men to coéperate with the officers 
of the law in their efforts to prevent 
crime and suppress mob violence. Two 
days later the Governor showed that he 
can act as well as hecan write. A negro 
who had attempted a criminal assault 
in Coweta County, and had been lodged 
in jail, was in danger of being lynched. 
The Governor instructed the Sheriff to 
organize a posse, arm his men, and pro- 
tect the prisoner at all hazards; when 
the excitement continued to increase, he 
ordered out a company of militia; finally 
he went himself to the scene of trouble, 
took personal command of the situation, 
and brought the prisoner under a strong 
guard to Atlanta, where there is no 
danger of violence. If every Governor 


will treat every case of threatened lynch- 
ing in this fashion, the practice will soon 
be effectually checked. 





The censor at Manila ought to keep 
from the natives the statement which 
Gov. Bradley of Kentucky has just is- 
sued, explaining why he does not main- 
tain order in the mountain regions of 
that State. The substance of it all is 
that the executive cannot accomplish 
anything under existing laws to put an 
end to the terrible feuds which prevail, 
and that the legislators will not pass 
any laws which would be more effective. 
This is one of the most extraordinary 
confessions ever put forth by the head 
of a community which professes to be 
civilized. Kentucky is one of the oldest 
States in the Union, but its Governor ad- 
mits that he is powerless to stop the 
reign of lawlessness over whole counties. 
Outsiders may not be qualified to de- 
cide whether Gov. Bradley is right or 
wrong in saying that he has done all 
that any executive could do under the 
conditions which exist, but every Ameri- 
can must feel a sense of shame when 
such a revelation is made as to any por- 
tion of the Union, at a time when our 
nation has sallied forth to “enforce law 
and order” in distant parts of the world. 





No wonder that the Manila censor- 
ship refused to let through the dispatch 
which came on Tuesday by way of 
Horg Kong. It records one of the 
most shameful horrors of our shameful 
war in the Philippines. A town of which 
the residents supposed they were under 
a guarantee of American protection, was 
suddenly shelled without warning by the 
commander of one of our gunboats. One 
child was killed, buildings were destroy- 
ed, and the terrified inhabitants fled to 
the hills, doubtless with new love for 
their American liberators. Such an act 
—the shelling of an unfortified town 
without notice—is contrary to the laws 
of war. If we were making war against 
a civilized nation, the civilized world 
would exclaim in horror at our barbar- 
ism in doing such things. But as it is 
only “niggers” whom we are trying to 
assimilate, no protests will be heard. 
But why are no steps taken to end such 
atrocities? The dispatch says “the au- 
thorities express great regret” at the 
occurrence. But why did they try to 
keep from us all knowledge of it? And 
what is the Christian gentleman at 
Point Bluff doing to put an end to a situ- 
ation which is bringing disgrace upon 
the American name and civilization? 





To say that American citizens feel di- 
rect personal responsibility for the ad- 
mistration of the affairs of Samoa would 
be so grotesque a perversion of the truth 
as to bring a smile to the face of the 
most serious expansionist. Taking the 
country through, it is doubtful if half 
of its inhabitants know anything of Sa- 
moa but its name, and most of the re- 
mainder could not find it on the map 
if they cared enough about the matter 





to look. Lovers of Stevenson alone, we 
might say, have any understanding of 
the nature of the controversies in which 
our Government has taken part, and 
they certainly feel no responsibility for 
the slaughter of the natives committed 
by our forces. Outside of Stevenson’s 
readers, we should be surprised to learn 
that a hundred American citizens could 
be found who would conscientiously as- 
sert that they knew enough about Sa- 
moan affairs to favor any measure for 
which they could be held responsible. 
The whole business is in the hands of 
Government officials, and they are un- 
moved by public opinion, because there is 
and can be no intelligent public opinion 
in so great a country as this, concerning 
such remote and insignificant affairs. 
Hence, it would be idle to comment on 
the new agreement determining the des- 
tinies of the Samoans, although we may 
at least express our satisfaction that 
they have consented to stop fighting, 
and to accept the rulers set over them 
by England, Germany, and the United 
States. 





The decision of Secretary Gage to re- 
sume the issue of gold certificates in 
denominations of $20 and upwards will 
meet with general approval. Perhaps 
this step ought to have been taken ear- 
lier, but it would be superfluous to dis- 
cuss such a question now. The law, ever 
since 1863, has authorized and directed 
the Secretary to receive deposits of gold 
coin in the Treasury, to give certificates 
of deposit in exchange therefor, and to 
hold the gold for the redemption of the 
certificates on demand. An amendment 
of this law, passed in 1882, provided that 
whenever the gold in the Treasury, held 
for the redemption of greenbacks, should 
fall below the sum of $100,000,000, the 
Secretary should suspend the issue of 
such gold certificates. In 1893 this con- 
tingency came to pass. The greenback- 
redemption fund was reduced below that 
sum, and Secretary Carlisle suspended 
the issue of certificates. A little later, in 
consequence of a public loan, the gold in 
the Treasury rose above $100,000,000, and 
the Secretary resumed the issue of cer- 
tificates, but when it again fell below the 
limit, he again suspended the issue and 
did not resume it during his term of 
office. 





The amount of paper currency is limit- 
ed by law, but the available gold is limit- 
ed only by the products which we have 
to sell and which foreigners want to buy. 
It is fortunate that we have the means 
of converting gold in any amount into 
a convenient form of paper currency. 
Very likely we shali see few of the new 
gold certificates in circulation, but they 
can be used for bank reserves, and all 
the greenbacks now held for that pur- 
pose can be liberated and sent anywhere 
to facilitate the movement of the crops. 
It would be more convenient if the law 
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allowed the issue of gold certificates of 
the denomination of $10, but there must 


outside of bank vaults. The Bank of 


England issues no notes of less denomi- | 


nation than 325, yet its circulation is 
nearly $250,000,000 at the present time. 
The gold certificates of the Treasury, 
the issuance of which it is now proposed 
to resume, are of very nearly the same 
nature as Bank of England notes. 
These notes, although identical in form, 
are of two different kinds as regards 
their origin. There is an issue of about 
£16,000,000 sterling against Government 
securities held by the Bank, and about 
double that amount against gold deposit- 
ed by private persons. The amount of 
its issues of this second class is without 
limit. It is required by law to issue its 
notes for gold, either coin or bullion, 
in any amount, not merely to all Eng- 
lishmen, but to all persons who bring it. 
It is not required, as our Treasury is, 
to keep this gold on hand at all times 
to redeem the notes with. The general 
solvency of the Bank is the only security 
for the depositor. 





A deficit of $8,506,000 is reported by 
the Treasury for the month of July. 
But the existence of a deficit is less re- 
markable than the fact that the deficit 
is the smallest recorded in July during 
the last five years. Interest and pen- 
sion payments, during that month, are 
almost always sufficiently in excess of 
other months to create an excess of 
federal expenditure. But last month’s 
excess not only is nearly $22,000,000 
smaller than that of the month of July, 
1898, but falls two to five million dollars 
below the same month in either 1897 or 
1896. So far as concerns the public 
finances, this improvement is matter for 
congratulation, especially since it fore- 
shadows a surplus for the autumn 
months, after the Treasury’s heavy mid- 
summer dues are paid. But, as usually 
happens when the Treasury’s position 
alters, there arises at once the possi- 
bility of embarrassment in the money 
market. During July, notwithstanding 
the general déficit in public revenue, the 
Treasury drew something like $8,000,000 
net in cash from the New York bank 
reserves—this at a time when the banks’ 
percentage of reserve to liabilities was 
the lowest in six years. Apparently, the 
Government will have even larger auto- 
matic power to draw away and lock up 
cash a month or two hence, when all 
the country’s circulation will be needed 
for the autumn trade. 





The official Tammany rejoinder to the 
revelations made by the ex-magnates of 
Tammany Hall, Sheehan and Crimmins, 
is that they are both “sore-heads.”’ Shee- 
han was deposed from the position of 
head distributor of plunder—therefore 


planted him. Crimmins used to be the 


| favored Tammany contractor; now the 
be a large field for notes of $20, even | 


business goes to other firms: hence his 


| sudden discovery of the monstrous con- 


duct of Tammany in organizing com- 
panies to control all city contracts. This 


| May all be true, and yet all that Sheehan 
; and Crimmins allege may be true also. 








A sore head is no bar to truth-telling; 
in fact, it is one of the greatest pro- 
vocatives to speaking truth known to 


man. Many a politician has displayed, | 


along with a sore head, a mind working 
with uncommon lucidity.and frankness. 
Sore-headedness has even been known 
to stir unsuspected dregs of conscience 
in some men. It really ought to take 
the place of wine in the proverb about 
“veritas.” The real question is not whe- 
ther Sheehan is a disgruntled politician, 
but whether his detailed and specific 
statement of Croker’s attitude and ac- 
tions during the mayoraity campaign of 
1897 is accurate. There is much corro- 
borative evidence to show that it is. 





Croker had been “out of politics” for 
three years. He came back from Eu- 
rope in 1897 to look the ground over 
and see if it was worth his while to set 
up again as Tammany boss. For some 
weeks the prospect was not inviting, and 
he continued to talk of himself as a 
permanently retired statesman, and 
spoke of Sheehan as the leader of Tam- 
many Hall. But suddenly there came a 
change. Croker asserted his dictator- 
ship. The time was, as Sheehan ex- 
plains, shortly before the election, “when 
it seemed certain that Van Wyck would 
be elected.” Why was it certain, and 
why did Croker so confidently take the 
helm? Sheehan did not explain this, but 
everybody knows what made the Tam- 
many outlook roseate. It was Platt and 
his tool Tracy, in their control of the 
Republican organization and their re- 
fusal to endorse Mr. Low’s nomination. 
Boss Platt said, by actions, what his 
indiscreet lieutenant, Lauterbach, actu- 
ally blurted out in words, that he would 
much prefer Croker to Low. It was 
the political situation thus created by 
Platt which filled Croker’s head with 
visions of fresh power and wealth. But 
he still needed one thing more; he need- 
ed funds. That he got money for the 
campaign in enormous quantities is cer- 
tain; and most people can give a shrewd 
guess who furnished it. One of Mr. 
Moss’s questions expressed the general 
suspicion. He asked if the Metropolitan 
Company had not subscribed $750,000 or 
so to the Tammany campaign fund. If 
it did not, the mystery of its since acting 
as if it “owned” the city, and getting 
for nothing privileges in the streets 
worth millions prospectively, is deeper 
and darker than ever. . But from one 
corporation or another—probably from 
several—Croker got his huge corruption 


| fund, and then the battle was over. Platt 


his bitterness against the man who sup- i held the stirrup, corporations desirous 








of buying illegal privileges from the city 
gave a boost, and there was Croker in 
the saddle again. 





Horgan & Slattery have filed a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy, in order to get rid 
of liabilities to the amount of $191,392. 
The most interesting thing brought out 
in the proceedings is the statement that 
“the firm has had no place of business 
during the last six months.” This 
covers the period of its greatest activity 
and largest success in getting work from 
the municipal authorities; the period in 
which, by their own admission, Horgan 
& Slattery have become “the peers of 
any architects in the United States.” 
This was the last touch needed to com- 
plete the wonderful picture of Tam- 
many architecture—the revelation that 
the official architects of the city have 
no office except “the Club,” where they 
meet the heads of departments in the 
evening and receive orders from “old 
friends,” like Commissioner of Correc- 
tion Lantry, who agree with their view 
that they are “peers.” 





Newspaper reporting fairly wreaked 
itself upon the first day’s proceedings in 
the new Dreyfus trial, and did its best 
to turn its simple yet intense dramatic 
interest into melodrama. The exag- 
gerated emphasis given to every acces- 
sory—the columns about the way Drey- 
fus looked, whether his voice and bear- 
ing were those of an innocent man, and 
all that sort of reporter’s supernatural 


| insight—only serve to show how little 


that was new or striking came to light 
on Monday. Clearing away all the fine 
writing, what appears is that not a par- 
ticle of fresh evidence against Dreyfus 
has yet been produced to take the place 
of the discredited mass of forgery and 
perjury used to condemn him before; 
and that his own testimony, on cross- 
examination, was clear and straightfor- 
ward and apparently conclusive as 
against every old charge and new in- 
sinuation. The court is now sitting be- 
hind closed doors for a few days to con- 
sider the famous “secret dossier.” This 
was pretty thoroughly riddled before 
the Court of Cassation, according to the 
Figaro’s reports of the sessions of that 
tribunal, and shown to be little more 
than a gigantic mare’s nest. But so 
many diplomatic mysteries are supposed 
to be among its addled eggs that the 
court feels bound to look at them in se- 
cret. After that, the prosecutor will 
produce what evidence he has against 
Dreyfus, if he has any. For that we 
must wait with as open minds as pos- 
sible, though: the former case against 
the unfortunate officer was such a com- 
pound of malice and credulity and false 
swearing and irregularity, and has been 
so thoroughly broken down, that any 
fresh proofs offered will necessarily be 
under strong suspicion from the start. 
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THE NEEDS OF IMPERIALISM. 


One of the commonest arguments in 
favor of imperialism represents the 
United States as a great nation, destin- 
ed to play a large part in the world’s 
history, and therefore under moral obli- 
gations to extend to the utmost its in- 
fluence and power. Much stress is put 
upon the necessary abandonment of our 
policy of “isolation,” whose continuance, 
it is said, is quite inconsistent with our 
acknowledged importance in the world’s 
eye. We have passed out of infancy and 
youth into manhood. In population and 
wealth we are become great. Our peo- 
ple buy, sell, and get gain in every quar- 
ter of the globe. More significant still, 
other nations are getting in the way of 
consulting us, or seeking for our support, 
or inviting us to take a hand in their 
games. All these things, we are told, 
show unmistakably that we are a “world 
power” and “international force’; by 
which is always meant that we are to 
go into the business of acquiring colo- 
nies and dependencies and join with 
Great Britain or Russia in partitioning 
China. 

Unquestionably, argument of this sort, 
appealing primarily to the imagination, 
has a subtle fascination for many peo- 
ple, especially for such as rarely think 
much of consequences and results. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that, 
in politics as well as in private concerns, 
those who would do things in a large 
way must have a large type of mind. 
Nothing can be clearer than that, if we 
are to go in for imperialism on the scale 
marked out for us by enthusiastic advo- 
cates of that policy, we ought, in the 
interest of consistency, if nothing more, 
to make some radical changes in our 
political and governmental methods. We 
cannot go on in the happy-go-lucky way 
that has so often characterized us, over- 
looking abuses, shutting our eyes to pa- 
tent evils and defects, and good-natured- 
ly putting up with conditions we are 
too lazy or indifferent to remedy, and 
yet expect success in a field strewn with 
difficulties and dangers, and in which 
the competition of training and acute- 
ness is intensely keen. We cannot step 
out into what is invitingly called a large 
place, and maintain ourselves there, 
without conducting our affairs in a cor- 
respondingly broad way. 

Al whatever point an imperial policy 
is examined, there stands forth this ne- 
cessity of a broad view. Take the civil 
service, for example. For an imperial 
administration, a clean and sound civil 
service, inaccessible to 
ence, comes near to being 
of wisdom. We need also. 
tem of finance, beyond the 
demagogues, and remote the ‘‘is- 
sues” of a Presidential campaign. We 
need a renovated and reorganized diplo- 
matic and consular service, Further, 
we have got to devise a form of govern- 













ment for our colonies or dependencies. 
There can be no question that at 
this point the difficulties are many and 
serious; but there can also be no ques- 
tion of our duty to build for the future. 
May we confidently hope that the large 
view will prevail here? Or have we to 
fear progress along selfish and narrow 
lines? Are we to see Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippines organized and 
manipulated in the interest of the do- 
minant party in the United States, or 
with an eye solely to their healthy and 
prosperous development through coming 
generations? Shall we industriously seek 
for knowledge of local needs and condi- 
tions, on which to base our action, or 
go ahead on the theory that an Ameri- 
can Congress can succeed at anything it 
chooses to turn its hand to? Shall we 
open their trade freely to all nations, or 
keep up the Spanish scourge of protec- 
tive tariffs and. discriminating duties? 
Shall we give away valuable franchises 
and concessions to men with a “pull,” 
or administer them in the interest of 
local needs? Shall we send to the isl- 
ands as our Official representatives men 
of character and experience, chosen for 
their business ability and administrative 
capacity, or shall McKinley telephone to 
Platt or Hanna or Quay whenever a 
colonial governor is to be apppinted, in 
order to get the approval of some power- 
ful American boss? 

These are real problems of imperial- 
ism, as the question presents itself to- 
day to the people of the United States. 
There can be no doubt as to the course 
most in accord with the American spirit, 
or most certain to win on the narrow- 
er ground of party policy. From the 
beginning, material success in this 
country has been the result of skilful and 
far-seeing adaptation of means to ends. 
We have never gone ahead blindly, fol- 
lowing the ways of our fathers, attack- 
ing material difficulties and obstacles in 
pursuit of a vague and uncertain end. 
Our pr us development has been the 
result SM satin thought and per- 
sistent effort, working always towards 
a definite end; and we can hope for 
similar results in our political life only 
as we set about the work in the same 


‘spirit. As a matter of party policy, too, 


it is the broad view that will win. Po- 
litical parties are now on trial before 
the country on this issue of imperialism. 
They are expected to declare and defend 
their policy towards our new posses- 
sions; and the party in power must be 
prepared to show its faith by its works. 
The party that temporizes with the situ- 
ation, or allows inefficiency and corrup- 
tion to get a foothold in the colonial ad- 
ministration, has nothing before.it but 
repudiation and defeat, 

It 48. worth while remembering, also, 
that what we have called the broad view 
is the only one which will win approval 
in the judgment of the world. We have 
had to take a good deal of disparage- 





ment at the hands of European critics. 
They have sneered at our culture, con- 
demned our political morality, taunted 
us on our devotion to money-getting, 
and reminded us of our remoteness and 
our youth. They are now watching to 
see how we succeed in managing colo- 
nies and playing the game of “world 
politics.” ‘We may depend upon it, 
therefore, that, to a considerable de- 
gree, our standing as a nation is at 
stake, and that failure in our new under- 
takings will go far, with many, to justify 
the worst that has been said about us. 
If we feel called to build an empire, 
surely we have here at once the op- 
portunity and the duty of ridding our- 
selves, once for all, of the spirit. of local- 
ism and indifference so often character- 
istic of our political life, and placing our 
whole system of policy and administra- 
tion on solid and permanent founda- 
tions, broad and deep, in every way 
worthy of the best we think and know. 








THE SHIPPING-SUBSIDIES PLOT. 


One of the curiosities of the Iowa Re- 
publican platform last week was a 
vaguely worded plank in favor of “‘legis- 
lation” (i. e., subsidies) for American 
shipping. The strange thing about it 
was that it had to be explained that this 
plank was adopted by “special request’ 
of Senator Allison. No wonder the Iowa 
farmers wished to wash their hands of 
a job put up in the interest of shipbuild- 
ers and shipowners on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts. Not only has the ship- 
ping-subsidies bill (which failed in the 
last Congress only because Speaker Reed 
put his heavy foot upon it) all the marks 
of a job, but all the circumstances attend- 
ing it justify us in describing it as a plot. 
The “special request” of Senator Al- 
lison simply shows that he is in it. 

What was the shipping-subsidy bill? 
It was a bill enabling shipowners and 
shipbuilders to enter into twenty-year 
contracts with the Government. The 
consideration for the Government was a 
certain vague right to take over steam- 
ers in. case of war. This naval-reserve 
feature of the bill proved utterly worth- 
less in the Spanish war; the Government 
found that it had to buy ships on their 
owners’ terms, just as if no such stipu- 
lation existed. For the party of the se- 


cond part the consideration was a 


bounty out of the national Treasury. 
What the total would amount to was 
variously estimated. The majority re- 
port put it at $3,000,000 a year; the mi- 
nority at $8,000,000. It was a question 
how many 8 would take advantage 
of the act. But what was not disputed 
was that the bounty would amount year- 
ly to about 8 per cert. of the cost of a 
14-knot steamer, and to 10 per cent. 
in the case of a 20-knot steamer. In 
other words, the International Naviga- 
tion Company, for example, would get 
from the Government in twenty years 
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twice the original cost of each of its 
fast steamers! And it would get it by a 
hard-and-fast contract, which no subse- 
quent Congress could annul without 
seeming to repudiate a legal debt. It 
is that modest proposal which Senator 
Allison specially requested the Iowa 
farmers to tax themselves to carry out. 

The bill was certainly an extraordi- 
nary example of effrontery. As the mi- 
nority report on it in the House assert- 
ed: “The bill is in almost the exact form 
and grants to a penny the bounties de- 
manded by the gentlemen who are to re- 
ceive them.” But what is the evidence 
that the bill was not only brazen, but in 
pursuance of a corrupt agreement? Only 
circumstantial evidence, of course, but 
very significant. It has been openly as- 
serted, by David Lubin, for instance, 
who has talked with Mr. McKinley about 
his project of really protecting farmers 
by an export bounty, that Mark Hanna 
threw over the farmers, and promised 
the shipowners legislation in return for 
campaign contributions. If this were 
the case, and if the shipowners had 
been pursuing Hanna to make him pay 
up, the course of events could not have 
been different from what it has been. In 
the first place, Hanna made the Presi- 
dent come out for ship-subsidies in his 
message to Congress. Then he pulled 
the wires to get Republican conventions 


introduced the bill. He put his own 
name on it, as the hall-mark of a regu- 
lar Republican job. In the Senate re- 
port he actually apologized for not hav- 
ing lived up to his bargain and intro- 
duced the bill in the previous session. 
“The war prevented it,” he said. But 
he pointed out that he had brought for- 
ward the bill “at the earliest practica- 
ble moment” in last winter’s session. 
But Hanna did not get up early enough 


‘among his 





| lieved that it can pass the next House, 
to endorse the scheme. Then he himself | 


| attention and that of all conservative 


to take in Speaker Reed, and his bill 
died. The plan is now to move heaven 


and earth to pass it in the next Con- 
gress. 

We are not going to argue the subsidy 
question with the Hanna syndicate. 
Something is to be said on both sides, 
undoubtedly. England and Germany 
pay subsidies, and have an expanding 
merchant marine. France pays $10,000,- 
000 a year in bounties, and her tonnage 
is steadily decreasing. That fact is fa- 
tal to the argument that big bounties 
will create big fleets. Moreover, the 
lapse of time has put the seal of ab- 
surdity on much of the reasoning set 
forth by the Hannaites. What they said 
could not be done without subsidies, is 
done — solvitur ambulando. American 
ship-yards were never so prosperous as 
at this moment. They have orders to 
keep them busy for from one to three 
years. American ships’ plates are sold 
to Belfast at a profit. These are some of 
the facts which would enter into a se- 
rious discussion; but no serious discus- 
sion with the Hanna plotters is called 


| contributed by Gov. Sayers of Texas to 
| the current number of the North Ameri- 





| name of being an able man, as well as 
| an honest one, and he was regarded as 


| 
for. They know no argument except | 
greed, and the opportunity unblushing- 
ly to fasten themselves like leeches 
upon the national Treasury during this 
their brief day of power. 

Not to the front of brass of the Ohio 
Senator does the appeal lie, but to sober 
Republicans, to the farmer Republicans 
of the West, to Speaker Henderson, and 
to all who would be alarmed to see their 
party lend itself to such a selfish scheme 
of rich men. Look at the admissions of | 
the President of the International Navi- 
gation Company. He did not deny that 
his business was profitable at present. 
“We madke some money at the end of 
the year. We are enabled to live at | 
present.” Then what did he want of a 





bounty? To pay a “dividend to our 
stockholders.” Only about $50,000,000 of | 
Government money in twenty years did 
this retiring man ask for to distribute 
company’s stockholders. 
Talk about Trusts! Talk about rich men | 
using the Government for private gains! | 
The shipping-subsidies bill is a master- 
piece of selfish greed, compared with 
which the worst monopoly alive looks 
like a children’s aid society. To pass it 
would go far to justify the worst that 
any agitator has said of the Govern- 
ment’s being sold body and soul to the 
Hanna syndicate. It is not to be be- | 


with its narrow Republican majority. 
Speaker Henderson cannot desire to | 
have his term turned into an orgy ot | 
extravagance and corruption. But his 


Republicans cannot be called too early 
or too sharply to the shameless and dan- 
gerous nature of the shipping-subsidies 
plot. Senator Allison’s special request 
that the Republican party execute it is 
only a special request that it commit 
suicide. 





EXPELLING HUMAN NATURE. 
The article on Anti-Trust Legislation 


can Review is extremely disappointing. 
When in Congress Mr. Sayers had the 


a sound lawyer. But his present contri- 
bution to the solution of the most im- 
portant problem in our internal policy | 
brings us no further light. He gives a | 
summary of the provisions of the Texas 
statute, but he does not attempt to offer 
the slightest proof that great combina- 
tions of capital are theoretically perni- 
cious, or are, as a matter of fact, in- 
jurious. He asserts that such combina- 
tions are encouraged by protective- 
duties, which no one disputes; but he 
also maintains that they are caused by 
the existence of the gold standard of 
values, which will be generally thought 
absurd. His condemnation of the | 
“Trust” as “arrogant, unscrupulous, and 





| is justified only hypothetically. 
| says, “the cost of production and distri- 


|; as can be imagined. 


merciless in the exercise of its powers,” 
“If,” he 


bution is being reduced to the minimum; 
if the output is being so regulated as not 
to exceed a given quantity, and its sell- 
ing price determined by the Trust ex- 
clusively; if the small dealers are being 
put under duress as to those from whom 
and as to what they may buy, and as to 
how they may sell; if individual effort 
be no longer able to compete successfully 
with corporate power and corporate ad- 
vantage; if young and weak industries 


| are being strangled to death and the 
| establishment of new enterprises pre- 
| vented,” legislation is at fault, and the 


State of Texas will do what it can to cor- 
rect its errors. 


As to part of this hypothesis, it may 
be said at once that the reduction of 
the cost of production and distribution 
of goods is almost as pure a blessing 
It is synonymous 
with economic progress, and the inci- 


| dental sufferings of a few lindividuals 
| are offset by the improved!condition of 


mankind. Whether or no the price of 


"anything is “determined by the Trust 
| exclusively” we are not informed, but, if 
| $0, the public can hardly complain un- 
| less the price fixed is unreasonable. Our 


railroads fix the rates for transportation, 
but it would be hard to make out that 
they are often unreasonably high. The 
Standard Oil Company is the typical 
“Trust,” but it is quite obvious that the 
competition of electricity and gas pre- 
vents any “exclusive determination” by 
it of the price of oil. All that remains 
of Gov. Sayers’s hypothetical indict- 
ment is that individuals cannot compete 
with corporations, that feeble industries 
are strangled, and that small! dealers are 
put under duress as to their buying and 
selling. The difficulty encountered by 
individuals, however, in contending 
against great corporations is a result of 
the accumulation of capital, not of the 
existence of “Trusts.” The only sub- 
stantial accusation relates to the duress 
under which small dealers do their buy- 
ing and selling. 


That such grievances exist, however, 
and that they ought not to, we may ad- 
mit, but there are some patent reasons 
why it is vain to legislate against them. 
The Texas law forbids every human be- 
ing to agree with any other on the price 
of anything whatsoever, to sell any- 
thing below its cost of production with 
the intent to get the advantage of a com- 
petitor, or to deal in anything that has 
been produced by any one or sold by 
any one in violation of these restraints. 
Such a law is totally incompatible with 
present economic conditions. It might 
possibly be enforced in one of the vil- 
lage communities in India described by 
Sir Henry Maine. Some hundreds of 
years ago legislation of this kind was 
thought desirable in the interests of 


' the trade-guilds of Europe. But in those 


= 
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ages the aim was to prevent competition, 
while Gov. Sayers asserts that his aim is 
to encourage competition. His theory 
of trade is that every one must ignore 
the existence of competitors. The grocer 
must not reduce the selling price of his 
wares because he finds the grocer across 
the street is selling cheaper than he. 
The natural consequence of such a step 
on his part would be to injure his com- 
petitor, and the law presumes that a man 
intends the natural consequences of his 
acts. But it is by precisely such reduc- 
tions of price that the régime of com- 
petition is maintained. Smith observes 
that Jones is selling groceries at prices 
that return him large profits. Smith 
thinks that he may as well share in 
these gains, and he sets up a shop where 
he sells at lower prices than Jones in 
order to get Jones’s customers to trade 
with him. He has no animosity towards 
Jones, but in legal diction he intends 
to injure him, and no doubt he does 
injure him. Jones has to lower his 
prices and content himself with smaller 
gains. Smith and Jones may be actu- 
ated by the meanest motives. They hard- 
ly pretend to be acting from any disin- 
terested concern for the interests of the 
public; but the public is on the whole 
benefited by their competition. 

To attempt to change all this is to at- 
tempt to expel human nature from daily 
life. In the city of Cleveland a great 
many thousand people are engaged in a 
general boycott. They come squarely 
within the purview of the Texas statute. 
They are conspiring to injure men en- 
gaged in legitimate business. Yet these 
very people are doubtless to a man in 
favor of “anti-Trust” laws. They favor 
them because they think they will ap- 
ply to other people, and not to them- 
selves. But the very difficulty with such 
laws is that, unless they are applied uni- 
versally, they are unjust and conse- 
quently ineffective. For this reason they 
cannot be partially enforced, and if the 
attempt were made to enforce them uni- 
versally it would fail, unless human 
nature underwent a sudden change. That 
it has undergone such a change in Texas 
is altogether improbable, and it is safe 
to predict that Gov. Sayers’s statute will 
produce nothing but confusion, corrup- 
tion, partiality, and injustice. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


For many years the fact that the ex- 
ports of Great Britain have been of much 
less value than the imports has given 
concern to numerous writers. The mer- 
cantile theory, although long since ex- 
ploded, still influences the views of busi- 
ness men, and much of the language of 
trade implies that the theory is valid. 
A more serious cause for apprehension 
has recently been discovered in the de- 
cline of these exports as compared with 
the exports of other countries. It has 
been maintained that this decline indi- 





cated that the glory was departing from 
English commerce, that the supremacy 
of English manufactures was threatened, 
and that the country was on the verge 
of commercial decay. The industrial 
progress of Germany and the brilliant 
achievements of the United States have 
created genuine alarm, and if the pros- 
perity of these countries endangers that 
of England, the situation may well be 
regarded as critical. 

There are many reasons, however, why 
it is unnecessary for Englishmen to 
worry over the state of the commerce 
of their country. In spite of the fact 
that the balance of trade has long been 
against them, they have succeeded in 
prospering to a wonderful degree, and 
there are no tangible evidences that the 
relative decline of their export trade is 
arresting their prosperity. Nor, if we 
take a broad view of the situation, is 
there any reason to ‘hold that such a 
decline should even in theory be disas- 
trous. The accumulation of capital in 
England has for more than two genera- 
tions been prodigious. Under the influ- 
ence of internal peace, freedom of trade, 
moderate taxation, and the development 
of the mechanical arts, wealth has in- 
creased with leaps and bounds. Even in 
the beginning of this century Col. Tor- 
rens wrote that England had acquired “a 
species of property, a vested interest, in 
the industrial products of all the regions 
of the earth,” and this process of ac- 
quisition has been steadily going on ever 
since. Until quite recently, it has been 
on the whole a peaceful process. As 
Mill said, industry rather than war was 
the natural growth of power and impor- 
tance to Great Britain. Trade did not 
follow the flag, but preceded it, and it 
flourished more before the Jingo period 
than it has done since. And if anything 
shall ruin British commerce, it will more 
likely be the new policy of sustaining it 
by immense military expenditure than 
anything else. 

For, as is pointed out by a writer in 
the Contemporary Review, the possessions 
of Englishmen are largely in the hands 
of foreigners. In 1865 an article, at- 
tributed to Mill, called attention to the 
rise in the rate of interest that had 
taken place, and showed that it was due 
to the investment of English capital in 
other countries. This process was re- 
garded as not a temporary movement, 
but a permanent tendency. It was due 
to “fundamental and permanent changes 
in the relation of the aggregate of Eng- 
lish capital and foreign demand.” Mill 
held that this outflow of English capital 
was the principal means by which the 
decline of profits in England had been 


arrested. He declared that “the mere 


continuance of the present annual in- 
crease of capital, if no circumstance oc- 
curred to counteract its effect, would 
suffice in a small number of years to re- 
duce the rate of net profit to 1 per cent.” 
England depended no longer upon the 





fertility of her own soil to keep up her 
rate of profit, but on the soil of the 
whole world. The fleets that her abun- 
dant capital enabled her to construct 
brought to her shores the food products 
of the remotest regions, and at little 
greater cost than the expense of produc- 
tion in those countries. Just as the 
dwellers in great cities now enjoy the 
produce of the farms at as low rates as 
dwellers in the country,so the people 
of England are cheaply fed by the peo- 
ple of the rest of the world. 

The simple explanation of this is that 
Englishmen own, literally or metaphori- 
cally, the land and the instruments of 
production everywhere to such an ex- 
tent that they may be said not to need 
to work so hard as formerly for a Mving. 
London is crowded with companies 
whose business lies in other lands: land 
companies, mining companies, mortgage 
companies, railway companies, water 
companies, gas companies, etc. Austra- 
lia is perhaps owned more by residents 
of England than by its own inhabitants. 
Canada is in a literal sense a British pos- 
session. The United States has been for 
years a favorite field for English capital- 
ists. Their money has built many of our 
railways and is invested in many of 
our factories. The amount of British 
capital invested in Argentina has been 
estimated as high as £200,000,000. The 
securities of every government ‘on the 
face of the earth are held in London. 

Taking British investments in India 
and Australia and Canada, and adding 
to them the sums invested in foreign 
countries, we see that the revenue regu- 
larly coming from abroad to people liv- 
ing in the British Isles must he enor- 
mous. It might well be thought that 
their exports represent merely new in- 
vestments of their capital in other coun- 
tries, and that if they ceased altogether 
the income of the existing possessions 
would be sufficient to keep them in pros- 
perity. Some Englishmen pull long 
faces at the sums which they say are 
paid to foreigners for butter and meat 
and grain. But, as the writer in the 
Contemporary says, it is the foreigner 
who is paying his rents and the inte- 
rest on his mortgages in the shape of 
these commodities. If, as this writer 
conjectures, the value of the property of 
the inhabitants of the British Isles ly- 
ing beyond their own confines is £5,- 
000,000,000, they may contemplate some 
decline of their exports without uneasi- 
ness. 
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THE FRENCH BUDGET. 
PARIS, July 26, 1899. 


The French budget was long kept below 
the sum of two milliards (2,000 millions of 
francs); when it attained that sum, M. 
Thiers is said to have told the Chamber: 
“Bid it good-by; you will never see it 
again.” He was right; the sum of two mil- 
lMards rose gradually to three, and now we 
can bid an eternal adieu to this last sum. 
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The reign of Louis-Philippe was the gold- 
en age of our finances; it was an era of 
economy, and at the same time of useful 
expenditure; it was the period of the first 
development of railways, of many indus- 
trial enterprises, of the creation of im- 
portant banks. The Revolution of 1848 
brought about an interruption of this pros- 
perity; the Second Empire had very flourish- 
ing finances again, but spent very large 
sums in wars. It was a period of great finan- 
cial extravagance, but also of great indus- 
trial developments. In 1869, the last: normal 
year of the imperial régime, the ordinary 
expenses of the state amounted to 1,737 mil- 
lions of francs. 


In 1870 came the war. Its consequences, 
in a financial point of view, were disastrous. 
France had to pay to Germany, for the 
ransom of the occupied provinces, a sum of 
five thousand millions. The money was 
found and placed in the hands of the Ger- 
mans with a celerity which seemed in- 
credible at the time. The secret of it lay 
in the fact that France was then a very 
large holder of foreign securities, which 
were sold, chiefly in London; and the ran- 
som was paid by instalments. Many 
French people were flattered in their mis- 
fortune by the thought of the great wealth 
of France, forgetting that France had to 
issue a loan of five thousand millions. This 
was simply added to the long list of her 
debts; it has not yet been paid. After 
what may be called the liquidation of the 
war of 1870, when its permanent effect was 
felt in the finances of the nation, in 1894 
the total of the ordinary expenses had 
risen to the sum of 2,623 millions of francs. 
The difference between this and the last 
budget of the Second Empire was there- 
fore no less than 886 millions of francs; 
and this yearly sum may be considered as 
the result of the unfortunate war of 1870. 

As long as the Constituent Chamber was 
in session at Versailles, there was a great 
ery for the reform of the finances, for re- 
trenchment in every department, for a di- 
minution in the number of office-holders. 
For all administrative matters the influ- 
ence of M. Thiers was excellent; he was a 
good financier if he was not always a good 
statesman and a good economist. But 
France had to reorganize her army, and 
this involved enormous expenses, which 
have never been interrupted to this time. 
When the question of the form of govern- 
ment was finally settled, the consequences 
of a democratic and republican government 
were felt by degrees in the financial sense. 
If the Republicans had preserved the 
scrutin de liste, or vote by general ticket, 
which is a party rather than a personal 
ballot, these consequences might perhaps 
have been delayed; but, with the present 
system of the scrutin d’arrondissement, the 
Deputy becomes a sort of local agent for a 
very small division of France, and he can 
secure his reélection only by gifts of all 
sorts to his arrondissement and to all per- 
sonal and local interests. As a whole, the 
Chamber speaks invariably for retrench- 
ment, while every one of its members is 
working incessantly for some object which 
represents directly or indirectly an addition 
to the budget of expenditure. This tendency 
is one of the great evile of a democracy; 
general considerations have to give way to 
private interests, The increase in the num- 
ber of offices and office-holders is one of 
the effects of the omnipotence of Parlia- 
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agen at 
ment. Each Deputy, in order to keep his | 


seat, is obliged to provide offices for some 
of his influential electors, his sons, his re- 
As soon as a law is passed for 
the protection of labor, of children, or for 
any other democratic object, a number of 
inspectors are appointed with a view to se- 
curing the execution of the law. The Cham- 


| ber has a complete initiative in the matter 
| of expenses, and every member can ask for 


a new credit. This omnipotence is destruc- 
tive of all budgets prepared by the adminis- 
tration. 

M. Thiers made, after the war, a pro- 
vision of 200 millions a year for the sink- 
ing-fund; and for a few years this sum was 


deducted from the 2,623 millions of the | 


budget of 1874. The 200 millions has been 
reduced in 1899 to 95. The difference is 
105 millions, and, if we take note of it, we 
find that the real difference between the 
two budgets of 1874 and 1899 amounts not 
to 851 millions, but to this sum augmented 


by 105—that is to say, 956 millions, 
nearly a milliard. This melancholy 
comparison will all the more strike 
a financier because the rate of in- 


terest has greatly changed since 1874. M. 
Thiers issued the great war loan in five 
per cents; in 1883 the French rentes were 
converted from 5 to 4% per cent.; in 1894 


the conversion was continued, and the state | 
| frances; 


now gives its creditors only 3% instead of 


4%. These successive conversions have al- | 
| Defence issued in London the loan of 250,- 


| 000,000 which goes 


lowed the state to effect a saving of no 
less than 108 millions a year, adding which 
to the sum of 956 millions we arrive at a 
grand total of 1,064 millions. This is really 
the augmentation which has taken place 
in the ordinary expenses in the course of 
twenty-five years; the French budget of 
expenses has increased regularly by. 42 mil- 
lion francs a year. 

This progression is truly alarming, all the 
more so because it is constant and regu- 
lar. 
France, rich as she is, will be able to bear 


such a burden long, especially as the popu- | 


lation is nearly stationary. The enormous 
taxation, which is a consequence of the 
growing expenses, weighs heavily on the 
earning power of the nation; it is an ob- 
stacle to the industrial development, as is 
clearly shown by the amount of French ex- 
ports from year to year. In 1874 France 
exported 3,701 millions of goods of all sorts; 
in 1899 she exported only 3,503 millions, 
a difference of 198 millions. These figures 
compare unfavorably with similar figures in 
England, Germany, Belgium, and the Unit- 
ed Stated. 

I said above that the number of office- 
holders, of public functionaries, is alarmingly 
on the increase. 
ber, but it is proportionate to the amount of 


pensions paid by the state to those who have | 


left the public service on account of age. 
This, in 1869, at the end of the Empire, 
amounted to 85 millions; in the budget of 
1899 it comes in for 237 millions, an augmen- 
tation of 152 millions. It can, therefore, be 
fairly said that the number of pensions has 
tripled under the Republic. 


France has made and is making enormous | 


sacrifices for her army and navy. The Cham- 
bers, since 1870, have invariably voted al! 
the credits necessary for this increase. Our 
army, the active and the territorial included, 
and the reserves, would amount, in time of 
war, to nearly four millions of men. Such 


a war instrument, in the opinion of the 





| for its mobilization; 
| too costly. 
' 

| expenses of the national defence in the war 


| Government of the National 
| expenses of a new war, 





| bring all its forces into action, it 
| be necessary to find from twenty to thirty 
| millions of francs a day. 
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Many people ask themselves whether | tle gare Sin reg , ae 


I have not their exact num- | 
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best judges, would be too unwieldy, notwith- 
standing all the efforts which might be made 
it would certainly be 
It has been calculated that the 


of 1870-1871 amounted to millions a 
day; the army then numbered at its maxi- 
mum 600,000 men, reckoning in this number 
all the levies made in the provinces by the 
Defence. The 
with the present 
dimensions of the French army, would be 
much higher; they would rise perhaps to 
twenty, perhaps to thirty millions a day 
It is frightful to think of such outlays if the 
war lasted any length of time. A national 
loan, to an enormous amount, would imme- 
diately become necessary; it would undoubt- 
edly be subscribed, but at what rate of in- 
terest? That depends upon many circum- 
stances, and particularly upon the credit of 
France at the moment war is declared. Those 
who have not abandoned the idea of re- 
venge and of the reconquest of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, ought, therefore, to take the greatest 
care of the credit of the country; but this 
preoccupation does not seem to have much 
weight with the Chambers, and they allow 
the debt of France to grow 
alarming proportions. 

In 1870 the funded debt and the redeem- 
able debt amounted to about 13 milliards of 
and it was not without some diffi. 
culty that the Government of the National 


ten 


to the most 


in France under .the 
name of the Morgan loan. The Bank of 
France was obliged to lend about 700,000,000 
to the State. At present, the public debt 
of France reaches nearly 35 milliards of 
francs. In case of war, in order to main- 
tain the country on a war footing, and to 
would 


Such a perspec- 


our legislators with the necessity of fund- 
ing as much as possible of the present debt, 
of avoiding all unnecessary expenses, of 
practising seriously a policy of retrench- 


| ment, of refusing to create new offices, and 


of leaving to private efforts and enterprise 
as much as can be taken away from the 
work of the state. We hear, on the con- 
trary, constantly of plans for the manage- 
ment of the railroads by the state, or of the 
mines, which are now worked by private 
companies. The Socialist school would, if 
it could, suppress all private enterprises, 
and make the country an immense state 
establishment. It is safe to assert that no 
system could be more ruinous, and at the 
same time more destructive of those indi- 
vidual forces in which must lle, on the 
whole, the strength of a civilized and pro- 
gressive state. Democracy is costly enough, 
but what would not Socialism be? 


WASHINGTON’S VISIT TO BARBADOS IN 
1751. 


GEORGETOWN, 
BRITISH GUIANA, July, 1899. 
“No, sir, I don’t believe George Washing- 
ton ever visited Barbados!” Such was the 
declaration recently made, in all candor, by 
an American gentleman to a British colonist 


| who had referred to the only journey Wash- 


ington ever took outside of that country of 
which he became the Father. It is, however, 
a fact that, as the companion of his invalid 
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elder brother, Lawrence, then in a rapid 
consumption, George Washington sailed from 
Virginia on the 28th of September, 1751; ar- 
rived at Barbados on or about the 3d of No- 
vember, and sailed thence, on his return to 
Virginia, on board the Industry, on the 22d 
of December. His passage, each way, was a 
rough one, and prolonged to five weeks. The 
methodical young Virginian kept a Diary 
during his trip, extracts from which were 
published by Jared Sparks, in his ‘Writings 
of George Washington’ (vol. ii., pp. 424 to 
426). 

On their arrival at Bridgetown, the capital 
of Barbados, the Virginia brothers would 
in ordinary course take up their quarters at 
a tavern, which in those days took the place 
of a hotel. A hundred and fifty years ago, 
however, as in our own time, the people of 
Barbados were much given to hospitality; 
or, to use Washington’s own words, ‘‘Hospi- 
tality and a genteel behaviour are shown to 
every gentleman stranger by the gentleman 
inhabitants.” Accordingly, there is this en- 
try in the Diary, on the 4th of November: 

“This morning received a card from Major 
Clarke, welcoming us to Barbadoes, with an 
invitation to breakfast and dine with him. 
We went—myself with some reluctance, as 
the small-pox was in the family. We were 
received in the most kind and friendly man- 
ner by him. .. . After drinking tea we 
were again invited to Mr. Carter’s, and de- 
sired to make his house ours till we could 


provide lodgings agreeable to our wishes, 
which offer we accepted.” 


The “reluctance” to accept Major Clarke’s 
invitation, on account of the presence of 
smallpox in the family, was justified by sub- 
sequent events. The Major Clarke who wel- 
comed the Washingtons, and who showed 
them much attention during their stay in the 
island, was Major Gedney Clarke, who for 
years filled the post of Collector of Customs 
at Barbados, and was a member of Council. 
He and his family were much concerned in 
the colonizing of Demerara, then under the 
Dutch, but now forming a part of British 
Guiana. 

On the 5th, Dr. Hilary, ‘an eminent physi- 
cian recommended by Major Clarke,’’ passed 
a favorable opinion upon Lawrence’s case. 
In the cool of the evening, accompanied by 
Mr. Carter, the brothers rode out to seek 
lodgings in the country, as the doctor ad- 
vised. They “were perfectly enraptured 
with the beautiful prospects which every 
side presented to their view—the fields of 
cane, corn, fruit-trees, etc., in a delightful 
green."" They were, however, unsuccessful 
in their search for lodgings. On the 7th, 
they dined again at Major Clarke’s, where 
they met the Surveyor-General and the 
judges. After dinner, which in those days 
was taken early in the afternoon, the whole 
party went with the Washingtons on a hunt 
for lodgings, this time with success. “We 
pitched on the house of Captain Croftan, 
commander of James’s Fort. He was desired 
to come to town next day to propose his 
terms.” On the 8th, Captain Croftan made 
known his terms, which were fifteen pounds 
a month, exclusive of liquor and washing, 
“which we find ourselves.” Washington's 
frugal mind characterized these terms as 
“extravagantly dear.’’ Lawrence was, never- 
theless, obliged to accept them. The brothers 
moved into their quarters that evening. Of 
the prospect from their residence, the Diary 
records: ‘It is very pleasantly situated near 
the sea, and about a mile from town. The 
prospect is extensive by land and pleasant by 





sea, as we command a view of Carlyle Bay 
and the shipping.” Carlisle Bay is the har- 
bor of Bridgetown. 

Again, on the Sth, came “a card” from 
Major Clarke, inviting the brothers to dinner 
on the 10th, this time as the guests of the 
Beefsteak and Tripe Club, which was to meet 
at Judge Maynard’s. This club was insti- 
tuted by Major Clarke himself, and met at 
the houses of the several members. The 
entry in the Diary on the 10th of November 
will give some idea of the heartiness of the 
welcome accorded to their Virginia visitors 
by the Barbadians with whom they became 
acquainted. It runs as follows: 

“We were genteelly received by Judge 
Maynard and his lady, and agreeably enter- 
tained by the company. They have a meeting 
every Saturday, this being Judge Maynard’s 
day. After dinner there was the greatest 
collection of fruits set on the table, that I 
have yet seen—the granadilla, sapadilla, 
pomegranate, sweet orange, water-lemon, 
forbidden fruit, apples, guavas, etc., etc. 
We received invitations from every gentle- 
man there. Mr. Warren. desired Major 
Clarke to show us the way to his house. Mr. 
Hacket insisted on our coming Saturday next 
to his, it being his day to treat with beef- 
steak and tripe. But, above all, the invita- 
tion of Mr. Maynard was most kind and 
friendly. He desired, and even insisted, as 
well as his lady, on our coming to spend 
some weeks with him, and promised nothing 
should be wanting to make our stay agree- 
able. My brother promised he would accept 
the invitation as soon as he should be a lit- 
tle disengaged from the doctors.” 


On the 15th, Washington was “treated with 
a ticket to see the play of George Barnwell 
acted.” Of the acting he observes that “‘the 
character of Barnwell and several others 
were said to be well performed.” On the 
17th of the month, the future hero was 
“strongly attacked with the small-pox,” 
which had probably been incubating since his 
first visit to Major Clarke’s. Until the 12th 
of December his illness kept him within 
doors. Dr. Lanahan was constant in his at- 
tendance upon the patient,and Major Clarke’s 
family visited him in his illness, and “‘con- 
tributed all they could in sending him the 
necessaries which the disorder required.” As 
soon as he was able to get abroad, Washing- 
ton called upon the Clarkes, to thank them 
for their kindness. Leaving his brother Law- 
rence at Barbados, whence the invalid two 
months afterwards sailed for Bermuda, vain- 
ly seeking for better health, Washington 
sailed out of Carlisle Bay at midday on the 
224 of December, 1751. 

Washington wrote down the general im- 
pressions he had received on his visit to Bar- 
bados, as well of the people as of the coun- 
try. Of the physical features of the island, 
the young land-surveyor noted: 

“There are several singular risings in this 
island one above another, so that scarcely 
any part is deprived of a beautiful prospect, 
both of sea and land; and, what is contrary 
to observation in other countries, each eleva- 
tion is better than the next below.” 

Of the fruits he found many delicious, but 
none pleased his taste so well as the pine. 
His practised eye led him to note that “‘the 
earth in most parts is extremely rich, and as 
black as our richest marsh meadows.” After 
instancing the productiveness of the soil, he 
philosophizes thus: 

“How wonderful that such people should 
be in debt, and not be able to indulge them- 
selves in all the luxuries as well as necessa- 
ries of life. Yet so it happens. Hstates are 
often alienated for debts. How persons com- 
ing to estates of two, three, and four hundred 


acres (which are the largest), can want, is to 
me most wonde Pg 





Of the conditions of the inhabitants he ob- 
served that there were few who might be 
called middling people. ‘They are very rich 
or very poor, for by a law of the island every 
gentleman is obliged to keep a white person 
for every ten acres, capable of acting in the 
militia, and consequently the persons so kept 
cannot but be very poor.”” Washington’s sol- 
dierly eye noted the bearing of the militia. 
He held them to be “‘well-disciplined.”” More- 
over, there were large intrenchments cast up 
wherever it was possible to land, and ‘‘as na- 
ture has greatly assisted, the island may not 
improperly be said to be‘one entire fortifica- 
tion.” 

Thoughtful and grave, far beyond his 
years, the young colonist from North Ame- 
rica, then only in his twentieth year, pla- 
ced on record his observation that the isl- 
anders of Barbados had a political griev- 
ance. His words ran: 

“They are, however, very unhappy in re- 
gard to their officers’ fees, which are not 
paid by any law. They complain particular- 
ly of the provost-marshal, or Sheriff-General 
of the island, patented at home and rented 


at eight hundred pounds a year. Hvery 
other officer is exorbitant in his demands.” 


The friendly relations that existed be- 
tween the colonists of North America and 
those of the West Indian islands is well 
exemplified by the kindness with which the 
Washingtons were received, when they vi- 
sited Barbados. How close were the con- 
nections subsisting between the Virginians 
and the Barbadians may be gathered from 
the fact that no less than thirty-three per- 
sons in Virginia are named among the sub- 
scribers to the Rev. Griffith Hughes’s ‘Na- 
tural History of Barbados,’ which was pub- 
lished in London in 1750, the year before 
Washington’s visit. Among those subscrib- 
ers were Lord Fairfax, and the Honorables 
William Fairfax, John Robinson (President 
of the Council), William Newton, and the 
Rev. William Dawson, D.D. (President of 
William and Mary College); Cols. Carter, 
Burwell, Thornton, Fitz-Hugh, Fry, Bever- 
ley, Lunden Carter, Blande, Braxton, Carter 
Burwell, and George Lee; Majors Danger- 
field, Monroe, and Wayener; Thomas Nel- 
son, James Reid, Beverley Whiting, Stephen - 
Dewey, Edward Pendleton, Lumford Lomax, 
and John Lee. Some idea of the where- 
abouts of Major Clarke’s house may be gath- 
ered from a statement in the ‘Natural His- 
tory of Barbados’ (p. 6). Referring to the 
position of the Indian Bridge, which in the 
early days crossed the stream that ran into 
Carlisle Bay, Hughes says: “The above- 
mentioned Bridge was placed over that part 
of the creek, or narrow neck of the Bay, 
which divides Major Gidney Clark’s House 
from Colonel John Fairchild’s.’”’ It should 
be an easy matter to trace the position of 
Capt. Croftan’s house by an examination of 
the records in the Colonial Secretary’s Of- 
fice, at Bridgetown. Of the numerous Ame- 
ricans who now take holiday trips to the 
West Indies, perchance some may have the 
inclination to locate the spot where Wash- 
ington dwelt when he sojourned in Barbados. 
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THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND 


THE 
COLLEGES. 


To THe EprTtoR oF THE NATION: 
Sir: The comments which I wish to make 
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upon the recent report on historical teach- | knowledge of the great landmarks of the 


ing are with reference to some of its most 
general features; I feel, therefore, that 
there will be no injustice in making them 
before I have examined the report itself. 
School men have known for some time what, 
in general, would be its conclusions. In so 
far as they are likely to meet with general 
approval, they are of a rather obvious cha- 
racter. 

Secondary school men must often in their 
hearts pray to be delivered from their 
friends. Our good champions, the colle- 
gians, have done much for us, but it is a 
question whether the limit of their service 
is not now nearly reached. When we re- 
flect that we cannot possibly accept 
all the authoritative views of all 
the authorities, perhaps courage may be 
plucked up to assert a somewhat more 
manly independence in the discussion and 
settlement of problems purely internal in 
character. 

It has for a long time been agreed, in a 
general way, that the studies below col- 
lege grade should not substantially differ 
in the case of young men intending to enter 
college and in that of those who will not do 
so. The evident conclusion from this agree- 
ment is that secondary curricula must be 
planned with reference chiefly to previous, 
not subsequent, work, and that the aim of 
these secondary curricula is to complement 
and supplement the elementary study. The 
pressure on the part of the college men 
becomes, however, increasingly heavy upon 
the secondary school, and an emphasis is 
placed upon the term preparatory which is, 
in my judgment, highly mischievous. The 
dilemma is often presented to the secondary 
school of sacrificing, either really or ap- 
parently, one of its two classes of students. 

There would be something grotesque in the 
spectacle of a conscientious and not too 
intelligent school principal sitting down 
with the final judgment of the specialists in 
each department and endeavoring to con- 
struct a school programme. The historians 
have just insisted upon four full years for 
them; Greek demands three; Latin five or 
six; Science insists upon three or four; 
the mathematicians have never contemplat- 
ed any reduction in the time allotted to 
them; French and German are insisting upon 
not less than four years, and English is 
equally grasping. Each department, with 
the possible exception of Greek, insists that 
every student shall take all of its work. 
There is a ridiculous aspect to all this, 
but there is also a more serious one. Is 
it too much to ask from our men of widest 
culture and deepest insight that they shall 
steadily hold in view all interests and all 
needs? Or must we resign ourselves to 
mere partisanship even here? 

Similarly, in the judgment of the writer, 
the wholesale condemnation of the year 
course in general history shares in this 
quality of partisanship and partial survey. 
It can scarcely be open to question that, 
for many students and in many cases, the 
single-year course in general history, plus 
some work in American history, is the best 
that can be planned. Let our college friends 
spend some energy in giving us the best 
possible text-books for this work, and we 
will ask no more. It is true that such a 
course finds little space in private acade- 
mies, or in the course of students who willen- 
ter college; in our public high schools, how- 
ever, a thorough study of outlines and some 








world’s progress are all that thousands of 

young people may hope for. Shall we serve 

their interests well if we inform them tho- 

roughly as to the constitution of Cleisthenes 

and leave them quite ignorant as to Cal- 

vin and Chaucer and William the Silent? 

I am, sir, yours very truly, 
FREDERICK WHITTON. 
MICHIGAN MILrrary Acapgmy, August 4, 1899 


Notes. 


Doubleday & McClure Co.'s fall list of 
publications includes a translation, by R. C. 
Long, of Jean de Bloch’s ‘The Future of 
War,’ to which is accredited the idea of the 
Peace Congress at The Hague; ‘Misceila- 
nies,’ by the late Henry George, and his Life 
by his son and namesake; ‘Nancy Hanks,’ 
the story of Abraham Lincoln’s mother, by 
Caroline Hanks Hitchcock, and a Life of 
Lincoln by Ida M. Tarbell; ‘Heroes of Our 
Early Wars,’ by the Rev. Cyrus Townsend 
Brady; “The Boys’ Book of Invention,’ by 
Ray S. Baker; ‘Tales of the Telegraph,’ by 
Jasper Ewing Brady; ‘Nature’s Garden,’ an 
aid-‘to our knowledge of wild flowers, by 
Neltje Blanchan; ‘Sketches in Egypt,’ by 
Charles Dana Gibson; and a Kipling Kalen- 
dar for 1900. In connection with J. M. Dent 
& Co., this firm will undertake a ‘‘Temple 
Edition” of Dickens in forty volumes—good 
news to all who know the meaning of this 
trademark. 

The Century Co.’s ‘““Thumb-nail”’ series will 
be continued with ‘Rip Van Winkle and the 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow,’ with an introduc- 
tion by Joseph Jefferson; and the ‘Medita- 
tions of Marcus Aurelius,’ newly translated 
by Benjamin E. Smith. They announce, too, 
‘Maximilian in Mexico,’ by Mrs. Sarah Yorke 
Stevenson. 

Prince Kropotkin’s ‘Reminiscences of My 
Life’; ‘The American in Holland,’ by the 
Rev. W. E. Griffis; ‘A Dividend to Labor,’ 
by the Rev. N. P. Gilman; ‘How Much is 
Left of the Old Doctrines?’ by the Rev. 
Washington Gladden; and ‘The Little Fig- 
Tree Stories,’ by Mary Hallock Foote, are 
in the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Ginn & Co. have in preparation ‘An Intro- 
duction to the Methods and Materials of 
Literary Criticism,’ by Profs. Charles Mills 
Gayley and Fred Newton Scott, of which 
two volumes will be ready next fall; and 
‘Ways of Wood Folk,’ by William J. Long. 

‘On General Thomas’s Staff,’ a story for 
the young, by Byron A. Dunn, is in the press 
of A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

The tenth volume of the sixth series of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society’s se- 
lections is unequally divided between an 
index to that series and a selection from 
Sir William Pepperrell’s papers in the So- 
cilety’s possession (by gift of Dr. Jeremy 
Belknap). These documents, which centre 
about the siege of Louisbourg, have been 
freely availed of by historians, but have 
only partially been printed. This is espe- 
clally true of the private letters which 
make up the bulk of the present reprint, 
and which satisfy all reasonable curiosity 
as to a military and naval enterprise of 
great significance in our colonial history. 
Two plans accompany the papers, which 
have been judiciously annotated. An ap- 
pendix contains a roster of the troops en- 
gaged. 








Mr. Cecil Headlam has added to the “Me. 
diwval Towns” series (Macmillan) a volume 


on ‘Nuremberg’ which well deserves its 
place beside Mr. Cook's ‘Rouen.’ Compar- 
ing the two books, we find evidence of 
deeper historical research in ‘Rouen’ and a 
greater regard for the needs of the tourist 
in ‘Nuremberg.’ The municipal and artistic 
activities of Nuremberg were both so 


strongly marked that they afford a rich 
store of topics to the author and of, inte 
rests to the traveller. Probably no town 
in Germany outside the great capitals is 
more frequented by Americans than the 
red-roofed city on the Pegnitz, and few per 
sons are fortified with the local knowledge 
which will enable them to neglect in safety 
this sketch of its origin, progress, and lead 
ing citizens. Commendation now as always 
must be given the beautiful drawings of 
Miss Helen James. They adorn any volume 
which they illustrate. 

‘Alfred the Great: Containing Chapters 
on his Life and Times’ (London: Adam & 
Charles Black; New York: Macmillan) is 
a high-class advertisement of the national! 
commemoration which will be held in 1901. 
The editor, Mr. Alfred Bowker, Mayor of 
Winchester, frankly points in his preface 
to a circular of solicitation which is given 
at the end; and the circular, in turn, asks 
for subscriptions to the fund of £30,000 
which is being started by the Lord Mayor 
of London. “The International Committee 
organizing this Commemoration have con- 
sidered it very advisable that a publication 
should be issued with a view to diffusing 
as widely as possible public knowledge of 
the King’s life and work. This being the 
sole object, it became essential that the 
book should not be costly, but within the 
reach of all. Therefore, it was aiso neces- 
sary to restrict its scope; numerous sub- 
jects and possible illustrations of interest 
have been left for a full and complete bio- 
graphy of the great king.” The volume 
contains eight essays written by contri- 
butors who are all prominent in English let- 
ters: Sir Walter Besant, Frederic Harri- 
son, the Bishop of Bristol, Charles Oman, 
Sir Clements Markham, Professor Earle, 
Sir Frederick Pollock, and the Rev. W. J. 
Loftie. On the cover is a reproduction in 
colors of King Alfred’s Jewel. Her Majesty 
has accepted the dedication, and the Poet 
Laureate furnishes a poem, entitled, “The 
Spotless King,”’ which, among other cha- 
racteristic lines, contains this one: 


“and none are truly great that are not good.” 


The articles are all creditable to their au- 
thors, and show that, though the work is 
intended for the unlearned public, the bust- 
ness of composition has been taken se- 
riously. We have found two papers parti- 
cularly good, viz., Professor Earle’s on 
“King Alfred as a Writer,” and Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock’s on “English Law before the 
Conquest.” By reason of its purpose and 
of its own merits, the book should be wide- 
ly spread. 

Those interested in the tendencies of eco- 
nomic thought of the last twenty-five years 
will welcome Mr. C. W. Macfarlane’s ‘Value 
and Distribution’ (J. B. Lippincott Co.). To 
many the “new economics” has been identi- 
fied with the negative critical work of tbe 
Historical School; great emphasis on ‘‘induc- 
tion” as opposed to “deduction”; and a weak- 
ness for “ethical” applications. That there 
is a mass of constructive work, some of 
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which is embodied in the publications of the 
Austrian group, much more of it scattered 
through various magazines and journals, is 
not so generally recognized, because no effort 
had been made to bring it together as a co- 
herent whole. To give permanence to this 
scattered work, and to bring it, as well as 
that of the Austrian economists, into some 
sort of co-relation with the work of the so- 
called orthodox school of economists, is one 
of the purposes of the present volume. ‘‘Eth- 
ics’”’ is avoided, and, in the problem of Dis- 
tribution, the question of equity of the dis- 
tribution of wealth has been consciously and 
purposely avoided, the author confining him- 
self to a purely theoretic study of the laws of 
Distribution. In his criticism of the modern 
economists, as well as in the statement of his 
own position, Mr. Macfarlane shows his grasp 
of ‘economic theory, and has made a valuable 
contribution to economic literature. Coming 
from outside the academic circle, the book is 
significant of the attitude of mind of the 
educated business man, and points to a more 
sympathetic relation between the University 
and the world of affairs. 

It is hard to see what reason there is for 
the existence of Dr. E. C. S. Gibson’s com- 
mentary on Job (‘The Book of Job,’ Macmil- 
lan), except it be that the series to which it 
belongs (Oxford Commentaries, edited by 
Walter Lock, D.D., Ireland Professor of the 
Exegesis of Holy Scripture) stood in need 
of something of the kind. The pity is that 
the kind is so poor, and it is to be hoped that 
the succeeding volumes of the series will 
reach a higher level. This instalment makes 
no contribution to its subject; it fails to see 
the problems involved, and thus cannot even 
present the solutions of others. The series 
as a whole, according to the prefatory note 
of the general editor, is to be “less elemen- 
tary than the Cambridge Bible for Schools, 
less critical than the International Critical 
Commentary, less didactic than the Exposi- 
tor’s Bible.” The latter two minuses are 
easy of attainment, and are abundantly at- 
tained in this volume; with regard to the 
first, no one would ever choose this book in 
place of the golden little commentary by Da- 
vidson in the Cambridge Bible. We cannot 
see that it is less elementary, except for two 
or three pages on the versions, and Dr. Gib- 
son certainly makes no approach to David- 
son’s exegetical tact and learning. Further, 
though much has been accomplished since 
Davidson's little book appeared, there are 
here few or no signs of advance. The almost 
solyed problem of the original prose legend 
of Job and of the folk-tale about him meets 
with no allusion, and though there are refer- 
ences to the contributions of Budde, not the 
slightest account is taken of his last recon- 
struction—fantastic, it may be, but epoch- 
marking. Finally, so far as the present 
volume is concerned, the only advantage 
which this series has over the Cambridge 
Bible is that it uses the Revised and not the 
Authorized Version as a basis. It would be 
& cause for thankfulness if the Cambridge 
Bible would follow this most reasonable ex- 
ample, 

In ‘Through Armenia on Horseback’ (BE. 
P. Dutton & Co.), the Rey. George H. Hep- 
worth, sent out by the N. Y, Herald to look 
into the Armenian massacres, describes his 
journey of investigation. As he had such 
full permission from the Sultan that he 
was even provided with an escort of Turk- 
ish officials, we canhot help fearing that 
many unpleasant facts may have been kept 





out of his way, and we are not reassured by 
his manner of operating or by many of his 
comments, which suggest that one of Mr. 
Hepworth’s characteristics is a certain 
naiveté not exactly suited to the difficult 
and delicate task he had in hand. His re- 
fiections are at times almost childishly com- 
monplace, his style is generally trivial, and 
his rather lumbering attempts at gayety 
are apt to be exasperating. On the other 
hand, if not keen in detection nor profound 
in insight, he did not shut his eyes to ob- 
vious truths, however painful, or allow him- 
self to be led away by the specious expla- 
nations of those who had been personally 
kind to him. Thus, although he travelled 
with specially appointed companions, and 
was hospitably entertained by the local of- 
ficials, he did his best to hear what he 
could of the Armenian question from the 
other side also, and it is that other side 
which convinced him. If he tries to explain 
the massacres, he does not attempt to pal- 
liate them. His conclusions are pessimis- 
tic enough. He believes that the future of 
the Armenians is hopeless, and meanwhile 
they are in continual danger of fresh 
slaughter; that the Turks are incapable of 
reform; that “I cannot name the root of the 
difficulty, but I feel sure that it is political 
rather than religious, and that not all the 
Powers of Europe can make Turkey other 
than it is, a moribund nation with a fatal 
disease for which there is no known re- 
medy.”’ 

‘De l’Influence Francaise sur 1’Esprit 
Public en Roumanie: Les Origines,’ by Pom- 
piliu Eliade (Paris: Leroux), is a study of 
the intellectual awakening of Rumania at 
the end of the eighteenth and the beginning 
of the nineteenth centuries. The author, a 
native who has studied in Paris, ascribes 
this awakening almost entirely to the direct 
or indirect influence of France, whether in 
the form of the enlightenment of the “‘philo- 
sophes,” the ideas of the great Revolution, 
or the stirring glories of Napoleon; whether 
brought in by wanderers and émigrés, or in- 
troduced as a fashion in literature and so- 
ciety by Greeks or Russians. He exagge- 
rates, perhaps, the share of French influ- 
ence in all this, but not, we think, to any 
great extent. Writing soberly and care- 
fully, he has given us in accessible form 
an account of the forces that have aided in 
transforming a barbarous Oriental depen- 
dency into a small but interesting modern 
state, proud of its Latin language and the 
descent it claims from the Romans, and in 
intellectual as well as political community 
with the rest of the civilized world. 

‘Les Colonies pendant la Révolution,’ by 
M. Léon Deschamps (Paris: Perrin), is 
a continuation of his ‘Histoire de la 
Question Coloniale en France,’ publish- 
ed in 1891. He now explains the co- 
lonial policy of the Constituent Assem- 
bly, telling only enough of the story 
of the troubles in tke colonies’ to 
make his explanations clear. This is the 
first time the subject has been studied ade- 
quately in the documents themselves. In 
his introduction, the author has furnished 
an excellent bibliography of all the sources 
he has used. The most curious phase of his 
subject is the long conflict in the legis- 
lative conscience between “philanthropy and 
5 per cent.’’—in other words, between the 
principles of 1789 and the old colonial sys- 
tem; particularly, the ambitions, jealousies, 
and interests to be served by the main- 





tenance of the privileged position of the 
planters. It is diverting, as well as in- 
structive, to observe the shifts to which 
men like Barnave were put to satisfy these 
planters, and, at the same time, to show 
a proper regard for the Declaration of 
Rights. They solved their problem by de- 
ciding that such noble principles were not 
suitable for export to the colonies. Their 
changing and hesitant attitude upon the 
status of the mulattoes and free negroes, 
due largely to the agitations promoted by 
the Hétel Massiac, was responsible, thinks 
M. Deschamps, for the worst mischiefs in 
the West Indies. With this exception he 
criticises favorably the scheme of control 
devised by the Constituent, believing it 
far ahead of any system then in existence. 

Among the numberless articles on the 
“Affaire’’ with which the Paris newspapers 
regale their readers every day of the week, 
there are not a few which aim at some- 
thing higher than to satisfy curiosity or to 
nurture party and race animosity. Such a 
comparative study of the administration of 
military justice in the principal states of 
the Continent, for instance, as recently ap- 
peared in the Matin, raises the hope that 
the great harm done by the whole Dreyfus 
affair may, in the course of time, be in a 
measure neutralized by profitable lessons. 
The writer in the Matin shows that in 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy mi- 
litary courts are never exclusively com- 
posed of soldiers, but always in part of 
professional jurists of experience and high 
standing. In France, on the contrary, no 
such safeguard exists. 

A little treatise, ‘Die richtige Aussprache 
des Musterdeutschen,’ by Dr. E. Dannheis- 
ser (Heidelberg: J. Gross), is to be recom- 
mended to the many earnest students of 
German in this country who are striving, 
often with an excessive scrupulosity, after 
the best pronunciation. It is brief, simple, 
and practical, and may be advantageously 
used by itself or in connection with any 
German grammar. 

The Nineteenth Century has an article on 
the International Council of Women, by the 
Countess of Aberdeen, and the Fortnightly 
discusses the same subject by the pens of 
Gilbert Parker and of Mrs. Sewall. Nature 
also reports the proceedings of the scien- 
tific section of the same congress, which 
was presided over by Mrs. Ayrton, astro- 
nomy being represented by Mile. Klumpke, 
head of one of the departments at the Paris 
Observatory, geology by Miss Raisin of Bed- 
ford College, chemistry by Miss Dorothy 
Marshall of Girton College, bacteriology 
by Mrs. Percy Frankland, and botany and 
zodlogy by Miss Ethel Sargent. Miss Ayrton, 
in the course of her interesting and able 
address, pointed out that there is an im- 
portant outlet for the work of women at 
the present time in the manufacture of 
electrical instruments, the demand for them 
being so great that manufacturers are not 
able to cope with it. The various papers 
contributed are stated to have been worthy 
both of their subjects and their authors. 

M. Camille Flammarion contributes to the 
July number of the Revue des Revues an 
article apparently called forth by state- 
ments published in many French and for- 
eign papers, to the effect that this eminent 
scientist has retracted what he former- 
ly published on matters of physical re- 
search and occultism. He declares such as- 
sertions to be erroneous, and announces 
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that he has nearly ready for publication a 
work entitled ‘L’Inconnu,’ which will be 
devoted largely to a scientific analysis of 
occult phenomena. The article reports a 
large number of cases which are certainly 
curicus and, to M. Flammarion, seem suffi- 
ciently interesting and authentic to deserve 
serious consideration. 


| “Night Walk” and Herford’s delicious verses 


The publisher of the Imperial Free Eco- | 


nomic Society of St. Petersburg informs his 
subscribers that the issue for December, 


1898, has been hindered by the Government | 


censor, but will be sent out as soon as the 
prohibition has been set aside. The word 
“free” in the name of the society does not 
seem appropriate. 

The preparation for the celebration in 


1900, on a grand scale, of the five hun- | edi 
® of the P Cc SS as an ag 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Guten- | y ae ee eat of 


berg, is being energetically pushed by the | 


authorities at Mainz. The scientific ‘Fest- 
schrift' will contain contributions on Gut- 
enberg and the art of printing, from the 


on the Mole. 


—In the Atlantic Mr. Riis and Mr. Bur- 
rougbs are met again, but indoors. The 
former writes of “The Tenant,”’ and avows 
his persuasion that the trades-union label 
and the colonization of the Jew, whether as 
a farmer or in manufacturing colonies (ex- 





periments already promisingly initiated in | 


New Jersey), are to be the sweat-shop’s 
Strongest antidote. Mr. Burroughs preaches 
agreeably against preaching in art. Mr. H. 
D. Sedgwick, jr., rallies his affections and 
quotations about Macaulay with a zeal which 


proves that his scorn of Thackeray did not | 
proceed from the pride of the un-Philistine. 
Dr. Cunningham writes somewhat half-heart- | 


disarmament, but hopefully of “changes in 
political aims and ambitions” as ‘‘doing away 


with the occasions of international conflict,” | 


such skeleton texts—misleading enough In 
their bones—intelligible to them 


—Prof. Hartmann regards the undertaking 
as by no means hopeless. The bigoted Mus- 
lims of the towns wil! bave little to say to 
it; but the far less bigoted peasants who, 
under English rule, are leading a quiet and 
prosperous life and learning things about 
and from the unbeliever, will be won over 
much more easily. The Jews, too, and Coptic 
Christians will accept it. Curiously enough, 
he thinks that the Bedawi and semi-Beda- 
wi floating population can be reached with 
comparative ease. They, as opposed to the 
Fellahin, are fanatical Muslims, but their 


religion is not bound up with a written 
tradition to the extent that holds of the 
population of the towns. But, for their 


| use, the alphabet will need to be extended, 
| and characters added to represent sounds 


| and calls attention to the dangers arising 


| from 


best specialists of Germany and elsewhere, | 


and will be an international document of 
permanent value, edited by Prof. Dr. Velke; 
while a more popular volume, with especial 
reference to the history of printing in Mainz, 
is being prepared by Dr. Bockenheimer. 
Academic festivities, banquets, 
processions, concerts, public games and 
plays, and the like, will constitute the chief 
portion of the public exercises. The Ger- 
man Emperor and the Duke of Hesse will 
take part in the exercises. 


-——The “Midsummer Holiday Number” of 
the Century appropriately devotes itself to 
out-of-door interests. Those who stay in 
cities may follow Jacob Riis and Police Board 
President Roosevelt on a Feast Day Pilgrim- 
age through New York’s ‘‘Little Italy.” The 
lover of wild nature may listen to the birds 
about Mr. Burroughs’s cabin in the woods, 
the traveller may drink tea all along the 
Yangtse-Kiang with Eliza Scidmore, visit 
the Churches of Auvergne with Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer as guide, live the life of a no- 
madic Lapp with Jonas Stadling, or, if 
desirous of a more stirring vacation, may 
invade India with Alexander the Great under 
the leadership of Prof. Wheeler. Well-timed, 
too, for midsummer use are an account of 
the Kirksville tornado by Mr. Musick, an 
eye-and-ear witness; Prof. Abbe’s brief de- 
liverance on tornadoes, with its appeal for 
“untouched”’ photographs; short articles on 
‘Powerful Electrical Discharges,’’ by Prof. 
Trowbridge, on “‘The Protection of Electri- 
cal Apparatus against Lightning,’’ by Alex- 
ander Wurts, and on ‘“‘Needless Alarm during 
Thunder-Storms,”’ by Alexander McCabe. An 
interesting account, by Marion Haskell, of 
“Negro Spirituals,”’ or religious songs com- 
posed by negroes, and Paul Leicester Ford's 
paper on ‘“‘The Many-Sided Franklin,”’ make 
further agreeable August reading. Most 
striking, if least agreeable, in the account of 
Franklin’s diversified thrift is the evidence 
of his traffic in indentured servants and 
slaves, through the medium of his newspa- 
per. Two short papers by Major-Gen. Wood 
and General Manager Howard furnish ex- 
perts’ views on administrative and industrial 
matters in Cuba. Mr. Crawford's novel pro- 
ceeds at leisurely pace. ‘The Transit of Glo- 
ria Mundy” is the sincerest of all tributes 
to Kipling-and-Dooiey, the latest American 
hybrid. The poetry is of a midsummer cali- 
bre; the trail of the languid hammock is over 


“national vanity’ and “irresponsible 
meddlers,’”’ whether individuals or sections 
of a community, “who try to jerk the reins 
of government at a critical period.” 


| prevention of strife, he concludes, is the key 


historical | 


to immunity from concern as to ways of al- 
laying it; and he points to England as lead- 


| ing the way by showing “a genuine unwill- 





ingness to take offence.” Prince Kropotkin’s 
tenth paper brings him out of prison into 
England; tells of his connection with the 
International Workingmen’s Association, of 
the work of that body, including its division 
after the war of 1870—a division brought 
about by the “conflict between the Latin 
spirit and the German Geist.’’ He shows por- 
traits of several of his fellow-workers, and a 
particularly interesting one of Turgeneff. 
“His Brother’s Brother’ is the late Mr. John 
Holmes, and T. W. Higginson bestows on the 
reader a brief glimpse of that rare spirit. 


—In the March number of the Zeitschrift 
fiir Assyriologie appears a most interesting 
paper by Prof. Martin Hartmann of Berlin 
on the efforts being made to raise the spok- 
en dialect of Egypt to a written language, 
and to advocate for its expression the mo- 
difled Latin alphabet invented by Spitta and 
used by him in his invaluable ‘Grammatik 
des Vulgardialectes von Aegypten.’ We 
have already noticed this movement, which 
emanates from Florence (The Landi Press), 
New York, and Cairo, and the present ar- 
ticle shows with what energy it is being 
carried on and what chances of success it 
has. The need is clear. In Egypt, as in all 
Arabic-speaking countries, there are at 
least two languages. The one, written after 
a fashion by educated men and spoken in 
sermons and on public occasions of weight, 
attempts to reproduce classical Arabic; the 
other is the spoken language of the peo- 
ple, and is beginning to appear in different 
forms of popular literature—plays, songs, 
jests, etc. For the first, the Arabic charac- 
ter is a fairly adequate medium; to the ex- 
pression of the second, that character, with 
its lack of vowels and hampering traditions 
of classical forms, is utterly unequal. Yet 
the only chance of spreading education in 
the mass of the people is through the tongue 
which they speak; and how hopeless it is to 
attempt that with the Arabic alphabet, will 
be felt at once by any Arabist who will at- 
tack one of the modern plays of Othman 
Gelal so written. European students of old 
Arabic require to be equipped with elaborate 


it all if we except Meredith’s fantastic | transliterations and translations to make 


The | 





heard only in the desert. This opinion is of 
the greatest weight, for few Arabists know 
the local conditions of Egypt and Syria so 
well as Prof. Hartmann. And his subject has 
evidently touched him with enthusiasm; he 
looks for the movement to spread beyond 
Egypt, and he especially hails it as a‘veri- 
table deliverance for those non-Arabic- 
speaking peoples who use the Arabic charac- 
ter. This last comes close to us; at least it 
is not so far below our national horizon as 
it was a year ago. Our wretched complica- 
tions in the Philippines have brought us 
face to face with a Muslim population not 
speaking Arabic, yet using the Arabic 
script. To deliver them from that would 
mean almost as much as to deliver them 
from ourselves. 


—Harper & Bros. present us, under title 
of ‘The Letters of Captain Dreyfus to his 
Wife,’ a translation of the collection which 
appeared in the French as ‘Lettres d'un 
Innocent,’ and which Zola solemnly adjured 
Prime Minister Brisson to read in the com- 
pany of his wife and children, and then say 
whether their author was not a martyr. 
They are undoubtedly moving, and, at this 
time, their publication cannot but increase 
the public sympathy for Dreyfus that has 
now become so strong even in France. Ex- 
cept as documents in a cause célébre, how- 
ever, they will not be likely to have any 
permanent value—they are at too 
painful and too monotonous. Even as docu- 
ments they have limitations, as they were 
written for official scrutiny, and tell little 
or nothing of the prisoner's life. They are 
filled with his protestations of innocence, 
his loyalty to the army and to France that 
had so foully wronged him, and a continual 
urging on his wife to clear his honor. Drey- 
fus’s enemies, of course, say that this is all 
posing; his partisans, that it is all since- 
rity, and increases the presumption in his 
favor. With the latter view we concur. 
But it is curious to note his frequently ex- 
pressed belief that there was a real traitor, 
somewhere, for whom he had been mis- 
taken, and whose discovery was as essential 
as his own vindication—whereas, out of all 
the confused evidence so far published, 
proof of definite acts of treason be- 
tween French officers and an enemy 
country seems alone wanting, while of 
domestic forgery, plotting, and general 
scoundrelism there is no end. The 
Dreyfus case long ago assumed an im- 
portance in French history so pro- 
found that the man about whom these pas- 
sions were raging sank to an abstraction. 
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This book restores the personal element to 
the drama; and to the picture it gives of 
the victim’s tortured spirit should have 
been added the photograph in Harper’s 
Weekly of his wasted figure ascending the 
gangplank of the Sfaz. 


—Unless we happen to stumble upon Me- 
zhov’s bibliography with the titles of more 
than twenty thousand books and articles on 
Siberia, we hardly think of that country as 
one which has been much written about. 
However, with its recent rapid development, 
and the more frequent visits of western tra- 
vellers, the available literature on the sub- 
ject is becoming copious. ‘En Sibérie’ (Paris: 
Colin), by Jules Legras, is the tale of a 
journey along the usual route from Eu- 
rope to the Pacific at Vladivostok, with a 
few side excursions; but the author, in 
spite of his modest disclaimer in the pre- 
face (in spite, too, of a little too much per- 
sonal narrative), has given us more than 
the notes of a mere globe-trotter. He was 
charged with an official mission by the 
French Government to investigate the co- 
lonization of the territory he went through, 
and, although he has reserved the results 
of his labors for a later, more serious work, 
the present one contains not a little inte- 
resting information. The general impression 
we get from it corresponds with the one we 
had previously obtained from travel and 
from books. Siberia is a country with a ra- 
ther unattractive history and character of 
its own, but its conditions and population 
are being rapidly changed beyond recogni- 
tion by the flocd of newcomers pouring into 
it, as well as by the opening up of its re- 
sources. Although it presents many obsta- 
cles of different sorts, its possibilities of de- 
velopment seem almost unlimited. As for 
the central government and local officials, 
they appear at one moment the indispensa- 
ble agents of civilization and progress, at 
another as doing their best to hinder them. 
Mr. Legras writes with great frankness 
about what he saw and what, thanks to his 
knowledge of Russian due to a previous vi- 
sit in the empire, he heard and understood 
as well as saw. His opinion of the Siberi- 
ans is not complimentary; he finds them 
lazy, selfish, unlovable, and particularly un- 
truthful. “If I put aside the friends who 
gave me faithful information, I could count 
on my fingers the men I have not caught in 
the act of flagrant deceit. Oh! the offensive 
and useless flood of lies. They lie behind 
my back, not suspecting that a mirror is 
betraying the impostor; they lie when by 
me, not suspecting that I have an acute 
sense of hearing and catch asides; they lie 
in my presence, not suspecting that in my 
hands are written proofs of their duplicity. 
They lie with najiveté, with subtlety, or with 
cynicism, as the case may be; they He with 
a caress of their eyes and of their hand.” 


~—At the opening meeting of the Interna- 
tional Conference of Hybridization, held 
under the auspices of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, at. Chiswick, Dr. Maxwell 
Masters gave an address on the artificial 
hybridization of plants. This was first prac- 
tised in the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury by Thomas Fairchild, one of whose de- 
scendants was present as an American dele- 
gate. Fairchild produced a cross between a 
sweet-william and a carnation pink which 
is still cultivated. Reference was made to 
the singular prejudice against the practice, 
hybridists being accused of “contravening 





the laws of Providence.” This objection was 
met by Dean Herbert, who, having found 
in the Pyrenees a narcissus growing be- 
tween two narcissi of similar character, 
proved it to be a hybrid. He produced a 
similar one, and asked why he should be 
blamed for doing what nature had done. 
Still, this remarkable prejudice persisted 
to such an extent that florists, rather than 
exhibit plants as hybrids, described those 
raised in their own nurseries as coming 
from “‘the Cape,’ or elsewhere. Another 
objection to hybridization on the part of 
some botanists is that it upsets their ‘“‘sys- 
tems” and creates confusion as to species 
and genera. There was a time when “spe- 
cies’ was considered a sacrosanct thing, 
but the researches of Darwin and others 
have changed all that, and no definite line 
of demarcation between species, genera, or 
varieties can be drawn. Dr. Masters be- 
lieves that the experiments of hybridists 
are not only advancing science, but adding 
to the welfare of humanity. H. J. Webber 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture described, at the second meeting, 
some attempts to produce a hardier variety 
of orange, that would be less likely than 
the Florida orange to be cut off by frost. 
Experiments have been made to produce 
hybrids between the American orange and 
the Japanese, which begins to flower just 
as the blossoms of the cultivated kind are 
disappearing. It is hoped to produce a va- 
riety which will be retarded a little in flow- 
ering, and thus escape the spring frosts. 
Experiments are also making with the 
Tangerine orange, to effect a combination 
of its loose rind with the superior qualities 
of the American orange. Limes, lemons, 
and pineapples have been the subjects of 
experiments in bybridization, and the De- 
partment is trying to improve cotton by 
means of hybrids between the upland and 
the Sea Island kinds. 





TRAVELS AND POLITICS IN THE NEAR 
BAST. 


Travels and Politics in the Near East. By 
William Miller. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
1899. 


The affairs of southeastern Europe have 
had a fascination for Mr. Miller, which found 
expression in his excellent work, entitled 
‘The Balkans,’ in the “Story of the Nations” 
series, already reviewed in these columns. 
That complex. of peoples and states whose 
shifting composition eludes the grasp and 
dazzles the eye of the observer, has found 
the closest of students in Mr. Miller, who has 
habituated himself to regard each feature in 
this bewildering panorama according to its 
intrinsic quality, eschewing the time-honored 
standpoint of the Englishman intent solely 
on unravelling the mysteries of the Eastern 
question -with reference to the future pros- 
pects of Britain. Extensive journeys through 
the picturesque regions that constitute the 
mighty Ottoman Empire of old, combined 
with a vast amount of reading and inter- 
course with public men of various nation- 
alities, have familiarized the author in a rare 
degree with this mosaic of the Near Bast, 
and, while waiting for the kaleidoscope to 
make another turn, he has given the public 
the benefit of his observations in a very 
charming volume of more than 600 octavo 
pages. 

Of the fourteen chapters into which the 





book is divided, Bosnia (with Herzegovina) 
and Greece each claim two, and one is allot- 
ted to each of the following subjects: Istria 
and Dalmatia, Montenegro, the Sanjak of 
Novibazar, the Albanian Coast and Corfu, 
Crete under the “Concert,’’ Samos, Mace- 
donia, Stambul, Bulgaria, and “The Great 
Powers in the Near East.”” The kingdoms 
of Servia and Rumania, it will be seen, are 
not specifically dealt with in these pages, but 
the former enters largely into the treatment 
of political and economic topics, and the lat- 
ter is naturally not overlooked in the dis- 
cussion of the Balkan question as a whole. 
Mr. Miller made four visits to the Balkan 
countries between 1894 and 1898, in three of 
which he was accompanied by his wife, and 
he extended his journeys into Asia Minor. 
Nothing appears to have escaped the ubiqui- 
tous range of his observation. He is equally 
master of his pen, whether depicting the 
wondrous charms of the Dalmatian coastland, 
or descanting upon the advantages of new 
and prospective railway lines, or portraying 
racial peculiarities. 


Mr. Miller surveys his chosen domain with 
an impartial eye, not being an enthusias- 
tic admirer, as he says in his preface, 
of any one Balkan race fo the exclu- 
sion of all others. His pleasure at the 
release of Bulgaria from the Turkish 
yoke does not make him blind to the 
vices which stand in the way of her political 
advancement, nor does his detestation of the 
Turk as a ruler prevent him from appre- 
ciating his virtues as a man. The country 
whose condition has most favorably impressed 
our author is Bosnia (or, more properly, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina), which he styles 
the “‘model Balkan state.’’ The twenty years 
of Austro-Hungarian occupation have wrought 
a complete transformation here. From the 
position of asemi-mediwval Turkish province, 
groaning under oppression and rent by re- 
ligious animosities (the Slavic Bosniaks are 
among the most zealous of Mussulmans), 
Bosnia has suddenly emerged into the light 
of civilization and become a well-ordered, 
prosperous, and contented country. As an 
illustration of the rate at which it is being 
modernized, we need do no more than refer 
to the statement on page 153, to the effect 
that the excursion trains running from Sara- 
yevo to a neighboring pleasure resort have 
a special van for bicycles alongside of a car 
reserved for Mussulman women. The descrip- 
tion which Mr. Miller gives of this lovely 
borderland between West and East opens up 
a delightful vista to the tourist in quest of _ 
virgin soil Boundless praise is lavished 
upon Baron KaAllay for his efficient adminis- 
tration of this region, and upon his charming 
wife, who has so zealously seconded his 
efforts. 


Bosnia’s little neighbor, Montenegro, to 
whom nature seems to have denied every- 
thing save her rocky fastnesses, is, in Mr. 
Miller’s eye, a land not without signs of 
promise. He has faith in her simple and 
sturdy, though rude, mountain folk, who for 
five centuries have bidden defiance to the 
Crescent ranks; and he is above all im- 
pressed with the sagacity and patriotic vir- 
tues, not to say shrewdness, of Prince 
Nicholas, ‘‘even by the admission of his se- 
verest -critics, the ablest of Balkan sove- 
reigns.” This “patriarchal autocrat,’ who 


-‘most emphatically knows on which side 


his bread is buttered,” and who has 
seen himself and his little principality sud- 
denly exalted through the marriage of his 
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daughter to the future King of Italy, is 
winning distinguished laurels as a Slav 
poet. Montenegro is advancing on the 
path of progress, a hilly road to travel, up 
which she is being helped by both Russia 
and Austria. The former extends a kind of 
godmotherly care over the tiny state, in 
which her calculating eye fondly sees an 
advance post of Muscovy on the Adriatic. 
Much less refreshing than his account of 
Bosnia and Montenegro is the picture 


dition of Bulgaria, a country resurrected 
from a bondage of five hundred years, and 
bidden by the Powers to move forward with 
the eyes of the world fastened upon her. 
This peasant state par eacellence, as the 
author calls her, has run through a mad 
course of political evolution since its new 
machinery was set in motion. Already the 
theory of public spoils, the clean sweep, 
railroad jobbery, and all the concomitants 
of a representative system which has no 
roots in the past, have become firmly in- 
trenched, while the methods and expedients 
of the executive power, as depicted by the 
unprejudiced pen of Mr. Miller, are worthy 





| people. 


| the concluding chapter we read: 
which Mr. Miller draws of the political con- | 


cles in the journals while hawking them 


about in the streets. 


Mr. Miller’s journeyings in the dominions | 
of the Sultan have convinced him that the | 


Turkish government is utterly and hope- 
lessly rotten. He has nothing to say, in- 
deed, against the character of the Turkish 
“The plain Turk of the country 
districts,” he would have us know, “is hon- 
est enough; upen that all are agreed.” In 
“No one 
can help admiring the devotion of the true 
Mussulman to his religion, a devotion 
which puts to shame many Christians. 
F He points Sut, sometimes with no 
little justice, that the simple life of the 
East is better than the degraded existence 
of many of our great cities.”” But the author 
finds no words of condemnation too severe 
for the official class (whose sins, he ad- 
mits, belongrather to the system than to the 
man) and the methods pursued by the cen- 
tral Government. “The secret-service fund 
amounts to £2,000,000 a year, and from six 
hundred to seven hundred reports are sent 


| in by spies to the Sultan every day.” 


of the Spanish republics of the South. No | 
wonder that, after inhaling the perfumes of 
the far-famed rose-gardens of Kazanlik, 


sixty ounces of whose distilled fragrance 
sells for a hundred pounds sterling, Mr. 
Miller cannot help exclaiming, “If only Bul- 
garia had no politics, that curse of the 
small Balkan States!”” It is some consola- 
tion to be told that Prince Ferdinand, that 
accomplished trimmer, is thoroughly un- 
popular with his subjects. In Servia, as 
well as in Bulgaria, parliamentary elections 
have been “reduced to a farce.” 


It is a strange irony of history that a 
people so long held in bondage as the Bul- 
garians should have such “fantastic no- 
tions of its own dignity” as our author had 
occasion to observe. The question of do- 
mestic servants, he tells us, is “far more 


In refreshing contrast to the pages de- 
voted to Turkish maladministration is an 
account of a visit to Brusa, in Asia Minor, 
the capital of Sultan Orkhan, in the early 


| days of the Ottoman Empire, which, ac- 


| one oasis in this gran diserto, 


cording to Mr. Miller himself, is at least 
“an ex- 
cellent example of what Turkey might be 
under a wise government.” Speaking of the 


| approach to this place from the Sea of 


Marmora, he remarks: 
be in Southern Europe. 


“Here you might 
On either side a 


rich and fertile land stretches out before 
| you, a land of wine and olives, cultivated 
| by a bright and cheerful peasantry, who 


greet the train as it slowly turns and turns 
on its way up the hillside.” Brusa, through 
the energetic foresight of its governor, es- 


| caped the horrors of the Armenian massa- 


acute in Bulgaria than even in London.” | 


“The natives are so independent that it is 


All thoughtful people whom Mr. Miller met 
during his stay in that country “agreed in 
pointing out the danger of over-education 
for Bulgaria,” the threatened result (the 
same as in the case of Greece, according 
to the writer) being “the growth of a class 
of professional politicians from among the 
briefless lawyers, hungry doctors, and dis- 
contented teachers produced by the Bul- 
garian schools.” With regard to the ame- 
nities of travel, the “Bulgarian Switzer- 
land” is anything but a tourists’ paradise. 
The peasant innkeepers are “honesty it- 
self,” but they have nothing to offer in the 
way of food or cleanly comfort. The effect 
of new political conditions, however, and 
of the establishment of railroad routes is 
visible in Sofia and Philippopolis, . which 
have blossomed out into modern cities. 

The author was in Greece at the time of 
the recent war, and the chapters devoted to 
that kingdom, conceived in perhaps too jour- 
nalistic a vein, will to many readers prove 
the most interesting part of the book. He 
presents us with a pretty picture of the reign 
of the spoils system at Athens. There is no 
country in the world, according to Mr. Mil- 
ler, in which politics have such a fascination 


cres. 
Mr. Miller enters into a minute analysis 


| of the Macedonian question, “perhaps the 
difficult to engage them to work for wages.” | 


most dangerous problem which the states- 


| men of Europe will have to face in the near 


future.” Servia, Bulgaria, and Greece are 
each waiting to pounce down upon this re- 


| gion, which presents a labyrinthine jumble | 


| of nationalities. 





There is also a Ru- 
manian propaganda, based on the presence 
of a considerable Ruman, or Wallach, ele- 
ment in the Macedonian population; and 


any settlement. The idea that a solution 
might still be found in the rehabilitation of 
Turkey, a Turkey regenerated by reforms, is 
dismissed after due consideration as an idle 
dream. “Of all the futile nostrums,” says 
our author, “prescribed for the salvation of 
Turkey, that of ‘reforms’ is the worst."" He 
sees po unravelment of this tangle 
until Austria-Hungary and Russia step for 
ward and cut the Gordian knot. Russia will! 
not rest until she obtains possession of Con 
stantinople, and she will have to share the 
spoils with Austria by allowing her to reach 
down to Salonica and establish herself on 
the AZgean. This, the only conceivable solu- 
tion in the author's eyes, is not put forward 
as by any means a satisfactory consumma 
tion, nor does he pretend to see how it is to 
come about. The inspiring spectacle pre 
sented by Bosnia and Herzegovina at the 
present time has completely won Mr. Miller 
over to Austria-Hungary, but the prospect of 
Russia established on the Bosphorus, intent 


awful 


upon the benevolent assimilation of the 
neighboring peoples, is to him far from 
a cheerful one. Not that he is in 
special dread of Russian power in the 


Levant-—that fear, he admits, has been mini 
mized by the hold that England has secured 
upon Egypt—but, to Mr. Miller, Russia is 
Russia still, and he doubts (page 507) whe- 
ther the substitution of Russian for Turkish 
rule on the Bosphorus would be an advan- 
tage to the people governed. He does not 
think that Rumania would help Russia a se- 
cond time in her march towards Constanti- 
nople, the Bessarabian steal of 1878 never 
having been forgiven; and as for Bulgaria, 
although Prince Ferdinand has thrown him- 
self into the arms of the Czar, he has not 
succeeded in making his subjects overcome 
the avergion which the outrageous intermed- 
dling of Russia in their affairs has excited 
Altogether the picture drawn by our author, 
who is no pessimist, of the political condition 
and prospects of the Near East not a 
bright one to contemplate. 


Mr. Miller is convinced that the Ottoman 
Empire is doomed, but to say that its down- 
fall is necessarily close at hand he believes 
would be a rash assertion. Europe will not 
plunge lightly into the seething vortex of 
the Balkan East; and, while the problems 
of the Far East and of Africa engage the 
Powers, no one can tell how long the death- 
agony of the Turk may be prolonged. The 


is 


| author hopes fervently that the great state 


even the Albanians appear to have started 
a separate organization in the region, a 


people who have hitherto been “content to 
remain subjects of a Power which did not 
interfere with their ‘legitimate’ occupation 
of cutting each other’s and their neighbors’ 
throats.” ‘ 

In the chapter entitled “‘The Great Powers 
in the Near East,” which is the concluding 


section of the volume, Mr. Miller discusses in | 


a vigorous but dispassionate manner the pos- 
sibilities in the way of a settlement of the 
affairs of the Balkan Peninsula. He con- 
fesses that he has been weaned from the be- 
lief expressed in his recently published his- 
tory, that a Balkan confederation might be 
a solution of the great problem that so per- 
sistently-confronts Europe. His travels and 
talks haye persuaded him that political rival- 


| ries and jealousies preclude such a consum- 


for the common people as fn Greece. The | 
Athenians are still.the Athenians of old in 
their eagerness to hear what is going on. 
The very newsboys devour the political arti- 


} 


mation. The Serb has no love for the Bul- 
garian, the Bulgarian’ has no faith in the 
Ruman, and Greece is centred on herself. 





| 


whose destinies are bound up with those 
of the Balkan Peninsula may survive the 
perils that threaten its dissolution. He 
considers that no greater catastrophe could 
befall Europe than the dismemberment of 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 


Mr. Miller denounces in unstinted terms 
the apathy which the English nation has 
displayed in recent years with respect to 
the course of events in the Sultan's do- 
minions and the conditions affecting British 
trade in those regions. He is not afraid to 
let the world know that all respect for the 
British flag in the Levant is at an end. 
“Orientals,” he says, “despise people who 
talk and do not act, and the threats of- 
fered to the Sultan, followed by absolute in- 
action, have enormously damaged our pres- 
tige in the Near East.” The supineness of 


| the British in the matter of their commer 


clal interests is contrasted with the activity 
of the Germans, who. appear to be ousting 
their competitors on every side. Mr. Mil- 


Albania is a stumbling-block in the way of | ler is shocked, it is true, at the strange 
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lengths to which Germany is willing to go 
in her eagerness to gobble up the Turkish 
market, and he speaks of the Kaiser as “‘a 
commercial traveller whose journeys are 
utilized for the propagation of German 
trade.”’ 

The volume is profusely illustrated with 
reproductions of photographs, but we regret 
to say that they reflect but little credit on 
the half-tone process. There is a compre- 
hensive folding map on the generous scale 
of twenty-five miles to the inch. The reader 
who does not familiarize himself with the 
short table of phonetic values in the pre- 
face and keep the equivalents constantly in 
mind, will stumble hopelessly over the pro- 
nunciation of the proper names. Our fa- 
miliar ‘Maritza,’ for example, figures as 
‘“‘Marica.’’ We shall take leave of this 
valuable book by pointing out a slip on 
page 365, where the capture of Salonica by 
Tancred is stated to have occurred seven 
centuries ago instead of eight. 





FISHER’S MEDIAZZVAL EMPIRE. 


The Medieval Empire. By Herbert Fisher. 
2 vols. Macmillan Co. 1898. ; 


Among the many good things in this im- 
portant work, one of the best is a charac- 
terization of the discrepancies which ex- 
isted between the soi-disant Roman Em- 
pire of the Middle Ages and genuine classi- 
cal Romanism. Mr. Fisher is not con- 
tent with recalling, in his first sentence, 
Voltaire’s celebrated saying that the Empire 
was well named save in the three respects 
of being neither Holy, nor Roman, nor an 
Empire. In his concluding remarks he re- 
turns to the same idea, except that this 
time he is regarding the medizwval instead 
of the eighteenth-century state: 

“The Saxon king of a rude race of pea- 
sants is required to conserve and to appre- 
ciate a conception of government moulded 
by the genius of the Latin races in a climate 
of Roman law and Roman religion, and sa- 
turated with the spirit of Roman autocracy, 
that last and most refined distillation of the 
aristocratic pride of a great city. A bar- 
barian, living in a condition of affable equal- 
ity with his fellow-tribesmen, is asked to 
posture as the descendant of Augustus, the 
masterful and subtle, as the coequal of 
those Greek rulers for whose elaborate 
court Constantine Porphyrogenitus wrote 
his massive and curious book upon ceremo- 
nies. Yet the difference between the courts 
of Constantinople and Tribur was as great 
as that between the court of Versailles, as 
it was known to the Duc de Luynes, and 
the Highland home of Fergus M’Ivor, as 
Sir Walter Scott describes it in ‘Waverley’; 
and the idea of the Roman Empire as it 
was printed upon the Saxon brain of the 
tenth century, no more reflects the ancient 
classica! conception than the Venus of Bot- 
ticelli in the Uffizi Gallery renders the spirit 
of ancient Hellenic art.” 


Hventually the Hohenstauffen emperors 
grasped the autocratic, imperial idea, but 
that was only after Romanism, in an eccle- 
siastical solution, had been filtered through 
medimwval society for centuries, after legal 
studies had revived at Bologna, and after 
a close connection between Germany and 
Italy had been established, 

Apart from an opening chapter on the 
“Survival of the Imperial Idea,’’ Mr. Fish- 
er’s essay deals with the period between 
Otto I. and Frederick Il, Had he entered 
at large upon the subject of Charlemagne’s 
empire, it is possible that he would have 
found something truly Roman in the impe- 
rial progresses and in the institution of 
missi dominici. But beginning, as he really 





does, with the rise of Saxon power and the 
restoration of 962, he must perforce deal 
with pure Teutonism masquerading in a 
Roman domino, until he reaches those sov- 
ereigns who cared more for Italian politics 
than they did for the broils of their own 
“yellow Germany.’’ Altogether, the great- 
er part of these two volumes is devoted to 
German affairs, though in the last 150 pages 
the Italian element is duly accentuated. 
Coming rather more to detail, we can best 
indicate the scope of Mr. Fisher’s treatise 
by comparing it with Bryce’s ‘Holy Roman 
Empire,’ because the latter book now holds 
the field in English, and is thoroughly well 
known to all historical students. In purpose 
there is not nearly so much conflict between 
the two as one might suppose from merely 
glancing at Mr. Fisher’s title. Being very 
evidently a man of sense, the later histo- 
rian recognizes that nothing is to be gained 
by writing, after Bryce, a general sketch 
of the imperial theory and its results. He 
fills in for a single, clearly defined era (and 
that the distinctively medisval one), the 
outlines which Bryce has rapidly but firmly 
traced. To secure clearness he treats Ger- 
many and Italy separately, considering Ger- 
many in its imperial aspects first. Here he 
begins by examining the state of the coun- 
try at the outset of the tenth century, and 
then, excluding Lotharingia and Burgundy, 
proceeds to 
“the problem created by the affinities and 
antagonisms of the four German races, with 
a view to discovering how far these an- 
tagonisms and affinities tended to obstruct 
and further the imperial mission. It then 
seemed best to consider the resources and 
work of the empire in Germany, its influ- 
ence on law, on administration, on consti- 
tutional and financial growth; and, in or- 
der to exhibit its work in proper propor- 
tions, and to throw additional light upon 
the causes of its downfall, chapters are add- 
ed upon the German nobility, upon the ex- 
pansion of Germany, and upon the German 
Church.”’ 


Reaching in his second part Italian af- 
fairs, Mr. Fisher dwells chiefly upon im- 
perial legislation and administration, upon 
“the relations of the emperors with the 
city of Rome,” and upon ‘‘the reciprocal 
influence of German and Italian culture.” 
In this brief epitome we have enumerated 
almost every leading topic which he pre- 
sents, for each chapter is a special, self- 
contained study, and might have been print- 
ed in the English Historical Review with- 
out creating in one’s mind a sense of in- 
completeness. Yet while each is a sepa- 
rate essay, the union of parts is so skil- 
fully effected that a reader of the whole 
work need not complain of abruptness in 
transition. At only two points does Mr. 
Fisher invade Bryce’s frontier, namely, in 
his opening chapter on the imperial idea, 
and in his chapter on the city of Rome. 
Nor can he be said ever to echo his dis- 
tinguished predecessor. The praise which 
is due independent research, independent 
reflection, and strong writing, can and must 
be freely accorded to Mr. Fisher. 

It may seem that we make a purely ar- 
bitrary division when we set the chapters 
of this work which relate to Germany over 
against those which relate to Italy. If we 
do so it is because the former portion Is, 
in- our judgment, the better of the two. 
In so far as he is indebted to modern au- 
thors—and. his acknowledgments are ge- 
nerous—Mr. Fisher depends largely upon 
Germans even where his subjects are Ita- 





lian. There can be, of course, no possible 
objection to this procedure when a just 
balance is preserved between original 
sources and recent literature. We have 
gathered, perhaps too hastily, that Mr. 
Fisher’s familiarity with German Quellen 
is greater than with Italian. That he 
should use Ficker’s ‘Forschungen’ for his 
account of Italian administration, Grego- 
rovius for his chapter on Rome, and Gas- 
pary for his notice of early Italian lite- 
rature, is no more surprising than that he 
should rely on Schréder and Stobbe for Ger- 
man law, on Reizler for Bavaria, and on 
Giesebrecht for the mediwval empire at 
large. But our impression is incorrect if 
he has not devoted more attention to 
Pertz’s M. G. H. et al. than to Muratori’s 
R. I. 8. et al. Whereas at times we have 
felt a passage in the Italian division to be 
comparatively thin, we have found Mr. Fish- 
er’s disquisition on German subjects at 
once solid and mature. 

Among German topics, those which have 
been approached most seriously are impe- 
rial legislation, the imperial court, and im- 
perial finance. It is not too much to infer 
from an allusion at the end of the intro- 
duction that Maitland’s stimulating writ- 
ings directed Mr. Fisher’s' attention 
towards problems of mediwval law and 
administration. Wherever the influence of 
that great scholar takes root, it speedily 
becomes fruitful of thoroughness and of 
new ideas. We cannot better indicate the 
character of the three chapters named 
above, than by saying that they are worthy 
products of the Maitland school, or, in other 
words, that they are accurate and sugges- 
tive. A clear instance of the Cambridge 
professor’s influence is furnished by Mr. 
Fisher’s study of the law of inheritance as 
associated with the imperial court. We 
make no hint of undue subservience. The 
influence exercised is of that kind which an 
unusual scholar and thinker must always 
have over the most independent minds. 

Such subjects as legislation and finance 
do not admit of picturesque or animated 
treatment, but the theme with which the 
first volume closes, viz., ‘“‘The Empire and 
German Nobility,” does. Here Mr. Fish- 
er introduces several graphic touches, and 
indicts the medieval proceres in severe 
though justly deserved terms. The ano- 
nymous biographer of the Emperor Henry 
IV., in an epigram worthy of Tacitus, thus 
satirizes the freebooting barons whom a 
state of enforced peace had brought to 
penury: “Mira res, nec minus. ridicula; 
alii injurias suas injuriis vindicant, im- 
perator suas pace vindicabat.” It may well 
be doubted whether this particular Em- 
peror maintained the public security thus 
perfectly, but beyond question what the 
medieval noble of Germany most loathed 
was the strong hand which did justice and 
preserved order. Von Raumer’s valiant 
and disinterested princes are for the most 
part figments of a fanciful or patriotic im- 
agination, while Mr, Fisher’s charges of 
scandalous selfishness are alike clear and 
damaging. 

“The German nobility possessed a perfect 
genius for disobedience and treachery. They 
would ally themselves with Bohemians and 
Slavs, with Danes and Italians, as it might 
serve their turn. Restrained by no con- 
siderations of patriotism, softened by no 
tincture of culture, swayed by rudimentary 


passions, simple, violent, and gross, they 
would neglect all the higher calls of citi- 
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zenship to serve their greedy ends. Only 
occasionally a great cause swayed them, 
and, fired with the pride of race or bowed 
to the mastery of a gorgeous dream, they 
spent their lives nobly in the arid highlands 
of Asia Minor, or in the maiarious paradise 


| 


of Italy, yet the thickest strand of their 
existence was woven with cruelty, and per- | 


fidy, and vice; and when the mailed heroes 
of Germany rode off to the Crusade, the 
monk and the peasant breathed a sigh of 
relief, and tranquillity returned to the 
land.”’ 


We have a small list of errors to bring 
against Mr. Fisher, although in reading his 
pages we have observed few serious mis- 
statements of fact. 
letter of Stephen to Charles Martel in 752” 


appears, “letters suth as Stephen III. 
wrote to Charles Martel.’’ Doubtless in 
both these cases Pippin was intended for 
Charles Martel. Vol. i., p. 35, and again 
on p. 51, the date 842 is assigned to the 
Treaty of Verdun, on what authority we 
cannot imagine, for it seems very decisive- 
ly settled that the Strassburg Oaths were 
sworn in 842 and the great partition of 
territory arranged in 843. Vol. i., p. 70: 
here once more a chronological slip ap- 
pears, in the case of a Merovingian sove- 
reign—‘The Frankish king Chlotaire III. 
(620-660).”” On pp. 101-2, vol. i., occurs a 
somewhat amusing error. “It might have 
been expected that the royal hold over 
Saxony would be relaxed as soon as a non- 
Saxon dynasty came to the throne. But it 
must be remembered that Conrad the Se- 
cond, the first king of the Franconian 
house, was the great-grandson of the 
daughter of Otto the Third, and that he, 
like his predecessor, confirmed the Saxon 
law upon his accession.’’ Vol. i., p. 136: a 
double mistake occurs in the account of 
the imperial election which took place on 
the death of Henry V.—‘‘The Franconians 
murmured at the appointment of a Saxon, 
and attempted to substitute Conrad, the 
cousin of the late Emperor.”’ Probably Mr. 
Fisher, when writing thus, had Frederick 
of Swabia in mind, not his younger brother, 
the future Emperor Conrad III.; but both 
of these important persons were sons of 
Agnes, the sister of Henry V. A few lines 
further on, the date of Conrad III.’s ac- 
cession is given 1139 instead of 1138, con- 
trary to the date correctly assigned in the 
chronological table of popes and emperors 
which is placed at the end of the first vol- 
ume. A further instance of discrepancy 
between text and table is furnished on the 
same page, 1126 appearing in the text and 
1125 in the table for the death of Henry V. 
Vol. ii., p. 127: “Gregory the Great deposed 
an emperor, and struck hard at the two 
most ingrained abuses of German clerical 
life, simony and marriage.’’ The title in 
question is applied to Gregory I., not to 
Gregory VII. Vol. ii., p. 255: The line 
“Ahi serva Italia, di dolore ostello,"’ 


and the two lines immediately following it, 
are no part of “Sordello’s cry to Dante,” 
but an interjection of the poet’s own, as 
may be seen from the succeeding tercet: 
“Quell’ anima gentil fu cos! presta,’’ etc. 


Vol, ii., p. 269: 
cates for itself some legendary connection 
with the ancient world. Padua shows the 
tomb of Antinor, Milan the statue of Her- 
cules, Fiesole looks back to Catiline.”” The 
case of Catiline and Fiesole rests on quite 
a different basis from the other two cited. 
Finally, we quote a passage, vol. li., p. 271, 


“Not a city but fabri- | 


| which seems to us quite singular. By way 


of illustrating the bitterness of the thir- 
teenth-century sirvente, Mr. Fisher makes 
an extremely apt reference: 


**Barons of Lombardy and Rome and Apulia, 
And Tuscans and Romagnese and men of the 
March, 
Florence the flower which renews itself, 
Call you to her court. 
For she wishes to make herself 
Tuscans 
Now that she has conquered the Germans and 
the Siennese by force."’ 


Mr. 


King of the 


“So,” Fisher comments, ‘“‘sung Guit- 


| tone d’Arezzo after the Florentine victory 
| at Monteaperto in 1260, with all his rough 


Vol. i., p. 24, “the first | 


vigor.” Waiving the point that Mr. Fish- 


; ‘ , ; ving er’s spelling of the battle is not one which 
s spoken of, and again on p. e phrase 





Dante approves (vide Inf. xxxii., 81, ed. 
Witte), his reference to the ‘Florentine 
victory’ removes the sting from the 


sirvente, leaving his quotation flat as de- 
canted Apollinaris. This is not an ordinary 
slip, and we find difficulty in imagining how 
it crept into the text. 

It is a reviewer's duty to register the 
errors which he observes, otherwise we 
should not have mentioned these, for Mr. 
Fisher’s erudition and ability have im- 
pressed themselves upon us much more 
strongly than shortcomings of any kind 
whatever. Were this ‘‘a product of Ame- 
rican scholarship’’ we could avow the fact 
proudly, nor should less grudging praise be 
accorded a work which shows the present 
vigor of historical studies at Oxford. 


The Break-up of China. By Lord Charles 
Beresford. Harper & Brothers. 


Ever since 1860, when a few thousand Eng- 
lish and French troops exposed the military 
helplessness of China, but more particularly 
since 1894, when Japan annihilated the only 
real soldiers China had, the Middle King- 
dom has given strong evidences of approach- 
ing dissolution. The signs multiply hourly 
that the ‘‘boneless giant’’ is more of a car- 
cass than a body capable of self-protection. 
The eagles are flying from every land, and 
the symptoms found within, or the signs ema- 
nating from, the subject are all those of 
the moribund. Rebellions and disorders, an 
empty treasury,and approaching bankruptcy; 
utter lack of menta] initiative on the part 
of China’s statesmen, who cannot see what 
is coming; the concessions, loans, leases, and 
gifts of land under pressure of war-ships 
and armies; the fastening upon the national 
vitals by aliens who claim the land on which 
they have settled as virtual portions of 
distant sovereignties in Europe; the inabili- 
ty to purge out internal morbidness, or to 
shake off blood-sucking parasites, are all 
proofs of the hopelessness of the recovery 
of “the sick man in the Far East.’’ 

China, at least the China hitherto known 
to history, has apparently run her race. Yet 
Lord Charles Beresford, whom we all re- 
member as the dashing naval commander 
at Alexandria, and who has seen Egypt be- 
come a virtual British dependency, did not 
go to China to be in at the death. Indeed, 
between title and text of his book there 
is paradox, if not contradiction. He be- 
lieves, or professes to believe, that China can 
be saved and kept a unit. He went out 
as a representative of the Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce of Great Britain, in an 
entirely unofficial character, to learn the 
actual situation in China. He arrived at 
Hong Kong September 30, 1898, and remain- 
ed in China until January 9 of this pre- 
sent year, visiting every place where British 








communities reside. He convened meetings 
and discussed the whole situation, asking 
and answering questions. He interviewed 
the leading magistrates, seeing six out of 
the eight viceroys of the great provinces. 
He entered the precincts of the Tsung-li- 


Yamen, where he sat at the table with a 
body of men who are probably the most 
profoundly erudite, and the most densely 
ignorant, of all the so-called statesmen in 
the world. With the exception of three 
military mobs termed “‘armies,"’ he inspect- 


ed the armed forces of China, and himself 
put the troops through various movements. 
He visited every fort and arsenal with one 
exception, all the naval and military schools, 
the ships of both Chinese fleets, and the 
one dock-yard which China possesses. On 
his way home he passed leisurely through 
Japan and the United States, to which he 
devotes some chapters. Between the Bri- 
tish merchant who says “Speak out,” and 
the British financier who says “Speak 
gently,” Lord Beresford has uttered the 
truth as he believed it, frankly and with- 
out reserve. From the first to the last 
page, he urges that the policy of Great 
Britain should be that of the “open door." 
He contends vigorously always against the 
so-called “‘spheres of influence.”’ 

Lord Beresford’s report makes a book of 
nearly five hundred pages of thick paper, 
with large print. He does not conceal his 
meaning and desire for an Anglo-American 
alliance. In the bright and gay stamp, upon 
the yellow binding, of the Stars and Stripes 
and the Union Jack, these two emblems stand 
staff to staff, with the yellow flag of China 
beneath, on which a four-legged, five-toed, 
red-bellied dragon is trying to swallow a 
red sun. Whether that sun-ball will be 
most easily digested if marked ‘‘open door,” 
or “spheres of influence,”’ remains to be seen, 
for China’s dragon at present seems to be 
blind. Besides a voluminous appendix of 
reports of the various meetings in China, 
an index, and two portraits of the author, 
there are two maps, one showing the water- 
ways and trade routes of China, and the 
other the proposed or completed railways, 
the location of beds of iron, coal, and mine- 
rals, with tables of the area and popula- 
tion of the provinces. 3 

The report is in the brisk, straightforward 
language of a sailor and man of affairs. 
In his power to make commercial, trade, and 
statistical matters interesting, the author 
reminds us of Mr. Gladstone. The abundant 
information given is of the first order of 
value to one who would know the actual 
China of to-day. British commerce, once the 
only occupant of the field, has now to face 
competition and adverse political influences, 
yet sixty-four per cent. of the foreign trade 
of China still remains under the British 
flag. The merchants, as individuals and as- 
sociated in Chambers of Commerce, were 4 
unit in urging that the “open-door’’ policy 
ought to be maintained, and that it was 
the only one that would save the integrity 
of the Empire. On the other hand, when the 
author tells us about the Chinese and their 
rulers, and gives the results of his inqui- 
ries and inspections, we have a most piti- 
ful and monotonous -story of corruption, 
weakness, wastefulness, and inability to 
know the real needs of the nation, to read 
the signs of the times, or to understand 
the dangers, both internal and external. 
There is an apparent paralysis of the power 
of initiative. All foreigners agree with the 
author that China’s first requisite is a good 
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police system for maintaining domestic tran- 
quillity. Then must follow a reorganization 
of the military and naval forces to protect 
the country from foreign enemies. To show 
the difference between Japan, which, as to 
proportions of population and area of domain, 
is as a pigmy, but which in unity of purpose 
is an athlete, and China, which, though a 
giant, is a helpless hulk, Japan, with a 
population of 42,000,000, had a foreign trade 
last year of $444,000,000, while China’s 
foreign trade was only $495,000,000. Yet 
the Chinese mandarins are still drawing 
large sums from the treasury to feed, clothe, 
and equip “armies” which are chiefly on 
paper, being in actual existence little more 
than skeletons. For dress parade and in- 
spection, coolies are hired by the day to fill 
up the ranks. In the arsenals, equipped with 
costly machinery, the mandarins will have 
their way. They manufacture jingals in- 
stead of artillery of the latest model. The 
infantry are armed with rifles of a dozen 
different patterns. The use of bows and ar- 
rows is not only still warmly commended, 
but is in actual practice by soldiers who are 
expected to fight men with rifles that can 
kill at two thousand yards. In a word, it 
seems almost impossible for the average 
mandarin to rise out of the ruts of a thou- 
sand years. 

While Lord Beresford intelligently urges 
the open-door policy—on which Lord Salis- 
bury seems to have turned his back since 
the book was put in type—as the cure 
for the old Empire’s troubles, he does not 
tell us how the Chinese character is to be 
made over or the tide of corruption stemmed. 
Who, or what, is to open the eyes of the 
Chinese, or give them moral stimulus or 
the power of mental initiative? We need 
a book that will satisfactorily answer that 
question. This, certainly, is the fact, that 
in Japan the man of letters was also a sol- 
dier. Furthermore, while the central idea 
in Chinese ethics is filial piety, that of 
the Japanese is loyalty. The Japanese are 
more than a race, they form a nation. That 
the Chinese do is more than doubtful. It 
is possible for China to become self-re- 
formed, but with only her ethical syster, 
from which the tap-root of aspiration was 
cut ages ago, it is hard to see how her 
regeneration can come, either under the 
“open-door” or the “spheres of influence.” 
Something more than politics must save 
her. 





The Great Lord Burghley: A Study in Bliza- 
bethan Statecraft. By Martin A. 8S. Hume. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1898. 


The present Bishop of Oxford says jocu- 
larly, in the preface to a volume of col- 
lected addresses, that he cannot imagine 
why he is printing them unless it may be 
because he has grown addicted to the read- 
ing of proof-sheets. Major Hume, too, must 
have had his share of revising proofs during 
the past three years, for in that time he has 
published five or six historical books. These 
we have welcomed with real pleasure, both 
for their mastery of Elizabethan and Spa- 
nish subjects and for the liveliness with 
which they are written. Nor would we bint 
that their author is now producing litera- 
ture at too fast a pace. If we mention his 
prolific energy here, it is for the sake of 
drawing a comparison between the present 
biography and his other numerous works. 
We should probably go beyond the mark 
were we to call Burghley one of Major 





Hume’s heroes, but he holds the Eliza- 
bethan statesman in marked respect, and 
devotes to him the most elaborate study 
which, so far as we have seen, has yet is- 
sued from his pen. 

One cannot deal with Burghley on a small 
scale. The materials which he left his bio- 
graphers are enormous, and if Nares erred 
on the one side in producing a series of 
quartos which weighs sixty pounds, the 
shortcomings of the epitomist are almost 
equally glaring, though they may not be so 
ludicrous. According to the scale of mo- 
dern memoirs—e. g., Lord Selborne’s auto- 
biography—the 500 octavo pages of Major 
Hume are indeed but a moderate book. 
For one surrounded as he has long been 
by the ample records of Burghley's time, 
verbal restraint must be difficult, even with 
a fresh remembrance of Macaulay's satire 
against the Brobdingnagian propensities of 
Dr. Nares. Considering that among the 
Lansdowne MSS. at the British Museum 
there are 122 folio volumes of Burghley’s 
papers, and that Lord Salisbury’s collection 
at Hatfield comprises 30,000 documents, any 
sketch of the man’s career which can be 
contained in one volume is reasonably 
compact. Just as a life of Sir Robert Peel 
means interminable Hansard, a life of 
Lord Burghley means interminable dis- 
patches. 

The clearness which is characteristic of 
Major Hume’s literary style is also no- 
ticeable in what he says concerning his 
attitude towards Burghley. He regards 
Elizabeth’s Lord Treasurer neither as a 
“demigod,” nor as a statesman of the high- 
est class, nor as a high ethical example. 
He even professes that our modern moral 
standards are out of place in judging the 
acts of Tudor politicians. It was during 
Burghley’s age that the majority of the 
English nation “cheerfully changed their 
faith four times in a generation to please 
their rulers,” and therefore it would be 
“absurd to hold up to especial obloquy a 
rainister for having persecuted at one time 
a religion which at another time he pro- 
fessed. The final triumph of England in 
that struggle of giants was won by states- 


men who, like their mistress, owed as much 
to what we should now call their fail- 


ings as they did to their virtues. Their. 


vacillation and tergiversation in the face 
of rigid and stolid opponents were main 
elements of their success. Cecil was by 
far the most honest and patriotic of them, 
but he, too, was a man of his age, and must 
be judged from its standpoint—not from 
that of to-day.” 


For purposes of this review, the domestic 
relations and even the social qualities of 
Burghley are largely negligible, but apropos 
of the vast wealth which he accumulated and 
of his other canny traits, we must cite Mr. 
Hume’s estimate of his egotism when viewed 
side by side with his public duty. It is, that 
country came before family. ‘The first cause 
he served was that of the State, the second 
was William Cecil and his house. Through a 
long life of ceaseless toil and rigid self-con- 
trol, these were the mainsprings of his activi- 
ty and devotion.” Moreover, we should em- 
phasize the sense of personal dignity which, 
at a time of almost universal pilfering and 
blackmail, kept him above suspicion of brib- 
of public questions, he showed the disinte- 
rested temper of a jurist, and under other 
circumstances he might readily have deve- 
loped into a great judge. 

As a royal councillor, Major Hume consi- 
ders that Burghley checked much of Bliza- 





beth’s flightiness and created in her mind a 
salutary confidence. ‘When passion or per- 
suasion led her into a dangerous course, as 
they frequently did, she knew that Cecil, sa- 
gacious, and steady as a rock, would advise 
her honestly.” At the outset he had become 
a member of the advanced Protestant party 
surrounding Somerset, and though only by 
wariness he escaped his first patron’s fall, 
and was often forced in later days to trim his 
sails, he clung to Protestantism for what it 
meant politically. On the other hand he 
dreaded France, however governed—even by 
the Béarnais—and inclined towards a Spanish 
connection whenever the religious issues 
which were respectively typified by the Eng- 
lish and Spanish governments could be forced 
into the background. 

Historically, Burghley’s attitude towards 
France and Spain is very interesting, for it 
was not merely a personal fancy, or a pre- 
judice which he had derived from his sur- 
roundings. He had inherited it as a tradition 
of statecraft from the early years of the fif- 
teenth century, when England and Burgundy 
were arrayed against France and Scotland. 
Burgundy and Spain becoming connected by 
marriage, the latter assumed in Burghley’s 
eyes the place of recognized ally. The ran- 
cor of Philip II. against Protestantism, and. 
his position at the head of Roman Catholic 
Powers, made him a difficult person to nego- 
tiate with, but Burghley was always looking 
in the direction of a rapprochement. Just as 
Richelieu in the next generation sided with 
the Protestant princes of Germany while put- 
ting down the Huguenots at home, so the 
English statesman would by preference have 
sided with Spain against France while re- 
pressing Romanist activity in his own island. 
Major Hume quotes a saying of De Beau- 
mont, the French Ambassador in 1598, that 
Burghley still heads ‘all the old councillors 
of the Queen who have true English hearts; 
that is to say, who are enemies of the welfare 
and repose of France.” 

As usual, we have only words of commen- 
dation for Major Hume’s sound learning and 
entertaining style. We must, however, con- 
fess to some amusement at a passage in 
which he strikes a balance between divine 
and human elements of control in ‘mundane 
affairs: ‘“‘How England should emerge from 
the welter of the old tides and the new, de- 
pended to some extent upon providential cir- 
cumstances, but more largely still upon the 
personal characteristics of those who guided 
her national policy and that of her competi- 
tors.”” But this graceful concession to Pro- 
vidence*of a recognized though subordinate 
réle.opens up questions which it is no part of 
our function to discuss here. 





The Real Hawaii. By Lucien Young. Dou- 
bleday & McClure Co. 1899. 


The Making of Hawaii. By William Fre- 
mont Blackman. Macmillan. 1899. 


Hawati Nei. By Mabel Clare Craft. San 
Francisco: William Doxey. 1899. 


Perhaps the most innocent way of ex- 
ploiting our conquests is to write books 
about them. Even if the books contain 
much that is untrue, no great harm is done, 
for the fate of the countries is settled; 
while there is a faint hope that if the truth 
concerning them becomes generally known, 
their condition may be ameliorated. Doubt- 
less the American public has grown a little 
Aired of Hawaji, having had the affairs of 
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that region thrust upon its attention for 
some years; but as these affairs remain 


unsettled, we must still welcome informa- | 
tion, and the three books before us furnish 
a good deal of it. Each has its purpose— | 


one to prove that the revolution was justi- 
fied, one that present conditions are the 
result of evolution, and one to arouse pity 
for the fate of the race that once possessed 
the islands. 


historical matter of sufficient authenticity, | 


and many descriptions of persons and places 
and travels and customs. Mr. Young is more 
elaborate, Mr. Blackman more philosophi- 
cal, Miss Craft more imaginative; but all 
have written well. 

Mr. Young, who is an officer in our navy, 
participated in the original revolution, and 
defends it with much show of righteous in- 
dignation. His reasons are the wickedness 
of the Hawaiian people and their rulers, 
the practical ownership of the islands by 
foreigners, the diabolical designs of Great 
Britain, and the strategical advantages of 
the post. He tells us that while England 
maintains a seeming friendship towards the 
United States, “it is a moral certainty that 
the near future will draw Great Britain 
and the countries of Europe, by mutuality 
of interest, into an antagonism to the Unit- 
ed States.”” Great Britain is preparing to 
treat us “as her greatest foe.’’ She has 
drawn a chain of hostile ports around us, 
and the only missing link is Hawaii. Hence 
Hawaii “is second in importance to no 
other single point on the earth’s surface.” 
Its importance “is no more a matter of 
opinion than is a geometrical axiom. It is 
a primal, incontrovertible fact.’’ This wis- 
dom has of course not been hidden from the 
Britishers, and their insidious schemes are 
fully exposed by Lieut. Young. It is plain 
enough that if we look through his glasses, 
our country was not safe until the Ameri- 
can flag was hoisted over the Government 
offices in Honolulu. 

Prof. Blackman’s work is a study of so- 
cial, political, and moral development, or, 
we might say, decadence. The natives have 
been, after a fashion, Christianized, and 
after a like fashion civilized. The result is 
that most of them are dead and the rest 
are dying. They are almost universally 
licentious and diseased. Their place has 
been taken by a mongrel population, and 
the hope of the region lies, according to 
this writer, in the immigration of Teutons, 
who shall eventually find the tropics as 
favorable for their de elopment as the tem- 
perate zones. Meanwhile Hawaii is ruled 
by a slaveholding aristocracy, who fatten 
on the products of Asiatic bondmen. It is 
vain to deny that slavery has been re- 
established under the American flag, al- 
though probably in a mild form. Whether 
the relations between masters and contract 
laborers are better than between our plant- 
ers and their slaves, is an unsettled ques- 
tion. Prof. Blackman takes a hopeful view 
of the situation, but the evidence that he 
presents hardly supports it. At all events, 
his account of the islands and their people 
is remarkably free from bias and is marked 
by sobriety of statement. 

Miss Craft’s contribution is in some re- 
spects more superficial than the others, 
her book being made up largely of letters 
written to American journals at the time 
of the revolution. Nevertheless, she has 
the insight that comes from living on inti- 
mate terms with the natives, and it is 


»too feeble to resist. 


All, however, include much | 
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impossible not to share her sympathy with | the western part of Long Island only after 
| them. They mourn the extinction of their | 


own government, but they are not of the 
stuff of which rebels are made. They have 


Craft, whose arraignment of the missionary 
rulers is severe, but they are too few and 
A large part of her 
| book is devoted to description of a some- 
what flowery, and occasionally poetical, 
character—not bad of its kind. Altogether, 
| by a perusal of these three books one may 


much to complain of, according to Miss | 


' 


a war, gained validity in its eastern part 
by the force of events at an earlier date 
The little village, when only two years old, 
was drawn into the dispute through a claim 
made by the agent of Lord Stirling, under a 
grant from the Plymouth The 
agent, proclaiming himself Governor of Long 


Company 


' Island, was promptly disposed of by Stuyve- 
|; sant, who sent him as a prisoner to plead 


| his case in Holland. 


| feel that he has a sufficient knowledge of | 


the conditions, past and present, 
which the history of the Hawaiian Islands 
has been and will be shaped. 


The Social History of Flatbush. By Gertrude 
Lefferts Vanderbilt. D. Appleton & Co. 
1899. 


History of the Town of Flushing. By Henry 
D. Waller. Flushing: T. H. Ridenour. 
1899. 


From the heights of Prospect Park in 
Brooklyn one looks down on the hamlet of 


to the ocean, and so hidden among embow- 
ering trees and shrubs that its pretty ancient 
name, Midwood, seems more fitting than its 
modern one—a corruption of two Dutch 
words, signifying level and forest. Midwood 
was one of the five little groups of farms 
clustered about the western point of Long 
Island, settled by colonists from Holland, 
who followed in the track of Hendrik Hud- 
son, and chose for their home the fertile soil 
of Seawanhaka, opposite the Island of Man- 
hattan. 


among the waves to seek new homes to be 
hewn out of the heart of a forest wilderness. 
Under the government and authority of the 
States-General, they bought their lands in 
fair bargain from peaceable Indian neigh- 
bors, and devoted themselves to diligent 
agriculture; the palisadoes required by law 
to be built around their houses kzing needed 
more for protection against small wild beasts 
than against savages. These five towns re- 
mained intensely Dutch, little disturbed by 
the streams of alien immigration mingling 
with the ancient stock which flowed so co- 
piously among their neighbors of Manhat- 
tan. The author of the ‘Social History’ finds 
| little to record in the short and simple an- 
nals of Flatbush except the tranquil progress 
of a pure domestic life, carefully nurtured 
by religion and common-school education. 
She draws with filial tenderness the picture 
of thrift and probity, and collects with faith- 
ful and minute detail such descriptions of 
the ways and lives of the inhabitants, their 
architecture, implements, dress, and cus- 
toms, as compose a veritable museum of 
relics, reviving the memory of a civilization 
only two centuries old, yet ancient to us of 
this day. 

About a score of miles eastward from Mid- 
wood, the town of Flushing, originally Vlis- 
singen, was established on the north shore 
of Long Island in 1645, under a patent 
granted by Gov. Kieft of New Netherlands. 
In its position, its original settlement, and 
its varied history, Flushing presents a strong 
contrast to its quieter neighbor. Though 
the source of its title and the form of its 
government were derived from Holland, not a 
Dutch name is to be found among the crigi- 
nal patentees, who were all English. The 








claim of English dominion, established over 


Descendants of sailors and soldiers, | 
they left the turmoil of a struggle for life | 


under | 


The town was involved, 
too, in the quarrel between Connecticut and 
New Amsterdam over the boundary which 
had been settled in 1650 by an agreement, 
called the Hartford Treaty, which Holland 
ratified, though the English disregarded it 
continuing their encroachments both on the 


| mainland and among the Long Island towns 


Flatbush, placed on a plain sloping gently | 





Some of these even petitioned the Hartford 
colony to cast over them the “Scurts of your 
government and protecktion.” For a time, 
however, the quarrelling provinces agreed 
to exercise no authority over the Long Isi- 
and towns, leaving them in an anomalous 
state of quasi-independence. They formed 


themselves into a “Combination” under the 
guidance of one Capt. Scott, an English 
adventurer. Both provinces soon set upon 


this unlucky chief, who was banished, and a 
sort of peace continued until the Dutch rule 
came to an end. 

Among so sturdy and restless a community 
as that of Flushing, of course religious dis- 
turbances were likely to be as rife as poli- 
tical troubles were. Their first settled min- 
ister of the Gospel was Francis Doughty, 
the true type of an ecclesiastical adventurer, 
an Episcopalian silenced as a Nonconform- 
ist, who emigrated to Taunton, preached the 
heretical doctrine that Abraham’s children 
ought to have been baptized, and was 
banished from Rhode Island. Thence he came, 
for liberty of conscience’ sake, to Newtown, 
where he attempted to set himself up as a 
patroon, and was at last forced by Stuyvesant 
on the reluctant inhabitants of Fiushing, 


| among whom he remained till his church was 
| closed for seditious preaching against the 





authorities, and he himself took refuge in 
Virginia. 

The most interesting chapter in the reli- 
gious history of Flushing is that which re- 
lates to the Quakers, who came first to the 
town in 1657. They were regarded by Stuy- 
vesant as ‘‘a heretical and abominable sect,” 
and severe puuvishment was inflicted on all 
who harbored them. This persecution called 
forth from the leading inhabitants a vigorous 
and noble remonstrance, followed by the ar- 
rest and imprisonment of many of its sign- 
ers. Ultimately, the subject came under the 
cognizance of the Directors in Holland, who 
administered to Governor Stuyvesant that stern 
rebuke, famous in history, which ended for 
ever this single attempt at persecution known 
to New Amsterdam. It should be remem- 
bered, to the honor of this peculiar people, 
that they were the first among the colonists 
to confess the iniquity of slavery. The sub- 
ject, first discussed at the annual meeting 
of Friends at Philadelphia in 1693, was con- 
sidered at many of the meetings of the Flush- 
ing Quakers. An address published by one 
of their number, William Burling, in 1718, is 
one of the first productions of anti-slavery 
literature in this country. 

Mr. Waller's volume is an unpretentious 
compilation of historic facts, without any 
attempt at teaching philosophy by example, 
and is enlivened by curious anecdotes and 
biographical sketches of several men of note 
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given by Flushing to the service of the State 
and nation, both before and since the Revo- 
lution. Attention is irresistibly drawn to the 
contrast between the annals of the Hollanders 
in New York and those of their kindred, the 
Boers, who emigrated under like auspices and 
about the same period to the wilds of Afri- 
ca. Yielding to the course of events, the 
Dutch in this hemisphere blended insensibly 
with the conquering race, lending to the 
union their own peculiar virtues and quali- 
ties. The African colonists from the first 
resisted and to this day resist the spirit of 
the age. Agriculturists always, they were 
compelled by their position between savage 
enemies and civilized aggressors to become 
also hunters and warriors. Driven ceaseless- 
ly backward by the rising tides of commerce 
and conquest, they were forced by the Eng- 
lish first westward from Cape Colony into 
Griqualand, thence, after stern resistance, 
into the region watered by the Orange 
River; and, at last, with obstinate resolution 
taking up another exodus, they trekked their 
long and painful way, with flocks and fami- 
lies, towards the heart of the continent, 
across the River Vaal. In the midst of this 
haven of rest a new danger suddenly arose, 
The discovery of gold inundated their chosen 
home with floods of alien and unquiet adven- 
turers. True to the spirit of the age, these 
demand a share in the government, which 
would speedily grow into its control. The 
Boers, firm and stubborn as ever, persist in 
being an anachronism and an anomaly 
among the peoples of the earth. They stand 
at bay. 





Through Nature to God. By John Fiske. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1899. 


To watchers of the tides and currents of 
thought, just now setting decidedly against 
rationalism, the later turn of Mr. Fiske’s 
philosophy is an interesting phenomenon, 
and none the less so where his argument 
seems insufficient. The present little vol- 
ume, continuing the line of thought of the 
‘Idea of God,’ has three disconnected parts, 
entitled, ‘The Mystery of Evil,’ “The Cos- 
mic Roots of Love and Self-Sacrifice,” and 
“The Everlasting Reality of Religion.” Mr. 
Fiske’s solution of the problem of evil is 
the familiar one, that evil is only relative, 
and that it is absurd to suppose good to 
exist without a correlative and reacting 
evil. Hardly more than a hint is afforded 
of how this thought is to be followed out, 
although it was developed at large more 
than a generation ago in James’s ‘Sub- 
stance and Shadow.’ In the second part, 
the author endeavors to show that “the 
cosmic process exists purely for the sake 
of moral ends’’—quite too serious a proposi- 
tion for so light a book. He has much to 
say of the prolonged infancy of man; but he 
does not attempt to refute the alleged 
facts that have again recently been put 
forth and tabulated, to show that the dura- 
tion of man’s infancy is related to the 
length of his natural life in the same way 
as that of all other mammals, We re- 
mark, too, the lack of any clear distinction 
between cerebral evolution taking place 
strictly by natural selection (the more cun- 
ning and, to some extent, the more good- 
natured individuals averaging in the long 
run the larger families) and intellectual 
development under the influence of tradi- 
tion, which variations at birth can influence 
only so far as those individuals who are 





congenitally suited to accepting establish- 
ed customs, are likely to produce more nu- 
merous progeny than those who are con- 
genitally ill adapted to the traditional 
ideals. 

If a “cause,” in the sense of an active 
body of sentiments, can be damaged by 
an argumentative defence that seems at 
first sound, but is sure at last to be found 
worthless, then-it may be doubted whether 
the third part of Mr. Fiske’s book is likely 
to do religion more good or more harm. The 
nature of his .reasoning is sufficiently 
shown by the following sentences: 

“Now if the relation thus established in 
the morning twilight of Man’s existence be- 
tween the Human Soul and a world invisible 
and immaterial, is a relation of which only 
the subjective term is real and the objec- 
tive term is non-existent, then, I say, it is 
something utterly without precedeat in the 
whole history of creation. All the analo- 
gies of Evolution, so far as we have yet 
been able to decipher it, are overwhelmingly 
against any such supposition. To suppose 
that, during countless ages, from the sea- 
weed up to Man, the progress of life was 
achieved through adjustments to external 
realities, but that then the method was all 
at once changed, and, throughout a vast 
province of evolution, the end was secur- 
ed through adjustments to eternal non- 
realities, is to do sheer violence to logic 
and to common sense, Qr, to vary the form 
of statement, since every adjustment where- 
by any creature sustains life may be called 
a true step, and every maladjustment 
whereby life ig wrecked may be called a 
false step; if we are asked to believe that 
Nature, after having, throughout the whole 
round of her inferior products, achieved re- 
sults through the accumulation of all true 
steps and pitiless rejection of all false 
steps, suddenly changed her method and, in 
the case of her highest product, began 
achieving results through the accumulation 
of false steps—I say we are entitled to re- 
sent such a suggestion as an insult to our 
understandings. All the analogies of Na- 
ture fairly shout against the assumption.” 


There is much more of this, But it is 
mere reiteration. Every reader will see how 
all this heat and “shouting” contrasts with 
Mr. Fiske’s quiet way of pushing his reasons 
when he sees their force clearly, instead of 
only feeling something, he knows not quite 
what. To say that ‘the analogies of Evolu- 
tion are overwhelmingly against any such 
supposition” is quite the reverse of the 
truth. According to accepted ideas of evo- 
lution, species do not become adapted to their 
environment in so far as that environment 
enjoys abstract “reality” (if that means any- 
thing), but only in so far as that environ- 
ment affects the continued propagation of the 
species. Correct notions about ways of get- 
ting food and the like are developed because 
the species would die out if they were not. 
But Mr. Fiske will not be able to point to 
a single idea which evolution has rendered 
true in any other sense than that it is favor- 
able to the continuance of the species. He 
himself, in his second sentence above, de- 
fines a ‘‘true’”’ step as an ‘‘adjustmert where- 
by any creature sustains life’—which is ap- 
proximately, though not accurately, a good 
definition for the purposes of evolutionary 
philosophy. But, in that sense, the develop- 
ment of a whelly erroneous conception of 
the sun or moon, or of another life, or of 
anything else which in some respects cannot 
really influence the species, may be a ‘‘true 
step,’ provided it be stimulating or tend to 
sustain life. If Mr. Fiske would content 
himself with saying that Truth, in any other 
sense than that of a valuable adjustment, is 
unattainable, if not inconceivable (as his 
Pragmatist friends, James and Peirce, con- 





tend), his reasoning would be considerably 
amended. 

There are several passages in the book 
which remind us that Mr. Fiske is not a tho- 
rough-going evolutionist, but is a follower of 
Spencer, who holds that Evolution and Devo- 
lution ceaselessly alternate under the in- 
fluence of an immutable law that knows no 
growth, no cause, no reason; so that not evo- 
lution, but immutability, according to his ac- 
count of the matter, is the general charac- 
teristic of the universe. 





The Races of Hurope: A Sociological Study. 
By William Z. Ripley, Ph.D. With Sup- 
plementary Bibliography of the Anthropo- 
logy and Ethnology of Europe. Two vols. 
D. Appleton & Co. 1899. 

Dr. Ripley’s book impresses one at sight 
as the result of great labor and painstaking. 
You need not be an ethnologist to discover 
that the author, the artist, and the publisher 
have done their best. The race and type 
portraits are most of them in front and side- 
face, to enforce the text. The graphic charts 
and maps of cephalic index, stature, color, 
etc., compiled from a hundred heterogeneous 
sources, are brought to a common, intelli- 
gible standard. The author says that most 
of these are the handiwork of his wife, so 
we take off our hat to her for the most in- 
teresting parts of the volume, which not only 
illustrate the text, but brilliantly illuminate 
it. The bibliographic supplement is both a 
collection of book titles and an alphabetic 
list of topics, under each of which the perti- 
nent authors are given in chronological order. 
The Boston Public Library, with commend- 
able generosity, has brought the books toge- 
ther at Dr. Ripley’s behest. Any student past 
fifty will miss the name of almost every 
author at whose feet he sat thirty years ago. 

Putting aside society, language, indus- 
tries, fine arts, and religions as function- 
al only, Dr. Ripley devotes himself to the 
term race, meaning blood, as applied to Eu- 
rope, insisting always that the study can- 
not be divorced from the environment, in 
the fullest meaning of that term. Races of 
Wurope and the map of Europe—that is the 
text. Head-form holds the first place as a 
characteristic of race; after that come color 
in the skin, the hair, and the eyes, and 
stature. On this basis it is inferred that 
there were three races in Europe, all se- 
condary or derivative. By race the author 
does not, with Deniker, mean the biologi- 
cal groups now peopling Europe; much less 
does he hold the view of Agassiz regarding 
fixed types. As an evolutionist he holds that 
races are only ideals, inseparable branches of 
a common stem. The three ideal, funda- 
mental races of Hurope are: 

1. Teutonic, a variety of the Cro-Magnon 
man, with long head and face, light hair, 
blue eyes, tall stature, and narrow, aqui- 
line nose. Also called Homo Europseus, the 
Nordic, Kymric, Germanic, and Reihengra- 
ber race, 

(2.) Alpine (Celtic speech, Hallstatt cul- 
ture, Asiatic affinities). With round, broad 
head, light chestnut hair, hazel-gray eyes, 
medium stature; broad and heavy nose. Also 
called Homo Alpinus, Lappanoid, Occidental, 
Aveyron, Dissentis, Sarmatian, Celto-Slavic 
race. Lineal descendants of the lake-dwell- 
ers, 

(8.) Mediterranean, earliest, with long 
head and face, dark brown or black hair, 
dark eyes, medium stature and broad nose. 
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Also called Homo Mediterranensis, Atlanto- 
Mediterranean, Ibero-insular, Ligurian, Ibe- 
rian race. 

In France all three races occur—the Al- 
pine in isolation, the long-headed in the 
open, the Teutonic latest and most ener- 
getic. Remnants of the Cro-Magnon race 
still survive in the Dordogne valley. The 
Basques are not a physical type, but have 
been evolved from the Mediterranean by iso- 
lation and inbreeding. The Scandinavians 
had no early stone age. They are one with 
the Lithuanians, Finns, and Teutons, having 
an Alpine substratum. Germany differs lit- 
tle from France in race, being Teuton in 
the north and Alpine in the south. If they 
only knew it, they have no need of strife. 
Even the withering suggestion that the Prus- 
sians are nothing but Finns, anyhow, loses 


its force when you know that the Finnish | 


head is’ as long as the Teuton’s. 
originally peopled by Ligurian long-heads; 
the present Umbrian type is an overflow of 
the Alpine Celt. The Etruscans came upon 
the Umbrians as a mixture of Alpine and 
Tyrrhenian. 

Beyond the Pyrenees, Africa! The Spa- 
niard is Mediterranean, allied with Africa 
from the earliest prehistoric period. Switzer- 
land is the home of the broad-headed Al- 
pine descendants of the lake-dwellers, with 
long heads in the highlands and the valleys. 
Holland is Teuton in its highways and Al- 
pine in its byways. 
the long head as the prevailing type, but the 


round-barrow man was round-headed, whe- | 


ther Celt or not. The Russians are mixed 
of long-headed Teuton, Finn, and Lithua- 
niau, Lappish Mongol-Tartar, and Slav; these 


last are fundamentally Alpine, and entered 


Russia from the southwest. 

The Jews have changed head-form in the 
historic period; nine-tenths of them being 
now short-headed. They are not a race, or a 
language, or a nation—they are a people. 
The Greeks were anciently long-headed, 
but the author has some excellent words 
about their present melancholy condition 
between the two brachycephalic millstones. 
Turks are physically allied to Mongols, and 





Italy was | 


The British Isles have | 


— 


apart. 
and seven-eighths Alpine. In the Caucasus 
the Iranian long-headed brunet is in rivalry 
with the Armenian short-head. Asia Minor 
is Mediterranean and Iranian at bottom, 
overlaid with Armenoid, Hittite and Turk. 
A brief discussion of the later stone pe- 
riod and earlier iron and bronze period 
| brings the author in his closing chapters to 
the serious consideration of race and en- 
vironment in relation to the critical problems 
of modern life. Hereditary forces, both na- 
| tural and selective, are allowed their just 
| share in moulding men and manners, but, 
|} with much force, environmental pressure, 
| both physiographic and human, is here ac- 
| corded a large place in the programme. 
| The chapters on urban selection and acclima- 
tization cannot fail to awaken the liveliest 
interest just now. It is only fair to Dr. 





are in Europe only to keep the dogs of war 
The Magyar is one-eighth Finnic | 


| 
| 


| Ripley to say that he professes only to have | 


| codrdinated a vast mass of material, and that 
he himself often balks before jumping to 
onclusions which the data do not now justi- 
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Trish Life and Character. By Michael Mac- 

Donagh. Thomas Whittaker. 1899. Pp. viii. 

382. . 

The title of this volume is misleading. What 
is offered us is not a grave study of Irish life 
and character: it is an anthology—admirable, 
the best that has yetappeared—of Irish humor, 
repartee, and sarcasm, bulls, colloqualisms, 


| 


and oddities; a collection such as might be | 


| made concerning most countries or peoples. | 


| In no country and with no people, least of all 


| in Ireland, do such constitute the staple of | 


life, or are they a conclusive indication of 
real life and character. It is a misfortune 
for any people not fully masters of their own 


to be too much dwelt upon. ‘“‘Nigger min- 
| strelsy” has worked harm to the negro, 
as the Irishman of the music-halls has 
Ireland. 
that the humorous side of their lives has not 
thus been exploited; it will be well for the 
Filipinos if theirs be not. 


to 
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HEROES OF THE REFORMATION. 
Fully illustrated. Each, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Nearly Ready. 


DESIDERIUS ERASMUS 


(1467-1536), the Humanist in the Service 
of the Reformation. By EPHRAIM EMER- 
TON, Ph.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical! 
History, Harvard University. 


Professor Emerton has laid the general 
public under a heavy obligation by produc- 
ing a very carefully and, at the same time, 
brilliantly written study on the prince of 
the Humanists of the XVI. centdry. His 
book will prove its superiority to the other 
English books on Erasmus, when compared 
to them, by reason of its sanity and tho- 
roughness. 
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destiny, when this side of their lives comes | 


It is well for the people of India 


| 


| ject. 
| footnotes 


| Irishmen and the rest of the world, 


These considerations aside, Mr. MacDo- 
pagh has well executed his task, and his 


|} book may be taken as a standard on the sub- 


It would have been interesting if in 
or appendix he had the 
sources whence his examples were culled; 
and an index would have laid his readers un- 
der additional obligations. Very many of his 
staple old friends must 
bear in mind the extent to which the ben 
trovato prevaiis. The world would be a leas 
pleasant place than it is if anecdotes, 
of speech, and travellers’ tales were passed 
on in the truthful nudity of their origin, 
if reproduced by phonograph. We have no 
desire to throw the cold water of explanation 
or criticism over some of the author's most 
amusing passages. We must, however, pro- 
test against the thin end of the wedge of po- 
litical controversy occasionally introduced, as 
where it is hinted that differences between 
North and South of Ireland, and between 


stated 


pieces are One 


flowers 


as 


are due 
principally to racial characteristics rather 
than to history and environment. The au 
thor’s remarks on the reproduction of Irish 
dialect in writing are admirable, and should 
be taken to heart by all who purpose making 
incursions, verbal or written, in that fleld 
Upon one important point we must differ, and 
our experience has been longer and perhaps 
wider than Mr. MacDonagh’s—that is, the go- 
neral joyousness of Irish life, and the 
ness of character of the average 
We believe that Irish life, 
famine, 


open 
Irishman. 
at least since the 
is upon the whole more sombre than 
that of neighboring English-speaking peo- 
ples; and, as to openness of character, it is 


amyth. There is a mauraise honte, a cav 
tion, even a suspicion (all the result of cir- 
cumstance) in Irish intercourse, little pre- 
valent elsewhere. The Irishman is appa- 
rently at first easier to become acquaint- 
; ed with and apparently open; but he 
| guards his inner life, his thoughts, his 
real opinions, to a degree unknown among 
people who have had full control of their 





own fate. 


Taking this beok for what it really is, we 
can unhesitatingly recommend it. 


Maine Coast. 


FOR SALE.—A compact tract of 400 acres of land 
in one of the most central positions on the main 
land of Penobscot Bay. It has nearly four miles 
of bold rocky shore front, with beaches. cove« 
and beautiful headlands. The land runs to bigh 
elevations, and has great topographical variety; 
pine woodland; meadows and grassy slopes 
There is a steamboat landing close by with dally 
service to and from Boston and the West It 
is within half an hour by steamboat from Isles 
boro and Castine. There are several good farm 
houses on the property, an ice pond, and a trout 
brook. Salmon are taken on the shore. The land 
everywhere commands broad and beautiful views 
of an archipelago of islands, the broad bay, dis. 
tant sea, and mountains. The property la offered 
for sale as a whole at a low price per acre to 
settle a joint account, Photographs and further 
details may be obtained of 

J. MURRAY HOWE, 
28 State 


Trustee, 
Street, Boston 
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By WILSON VANCE. 
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Travel. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? Send 
for ‘Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad,” 10 
cents in stamps. The fine new steamers of the 


LEYLAND LINE 
Sail every Wednesday. 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First cabin, wen er, $37; 88 and up. Splendid 
new steamer Winifredian, 10,500 tons, 570 feet in 
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DRESDEN, GERMANY. _ 
Pension Kretzschmer-Schadewell. 


Friiulein Schadewell, prveriotans of Pension Kretzsch- 
mer, removes in tember to 4 Lindenau-Platz. New 
house, conveniently situated. with southern exposure. 
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